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Fifteen Years Ago... 


ae late Duke of Northumberland, fifteen years ago, 
pointed out that “the League is simply a sham alliance 
of Powers based on so-called moral precepts, which will 
involve ‘us in war without giving any promise of support or 
affording effective means of going to war. Could a more 
dangerous device be imagined than one which drags this 
country into war and yet renders it powerless to wage it?” 
and he ended his article as follows: “The more we consider 
the League of Nations, the more does it seem that ‘some 


enemy hath done this.’” The events of the last few years 
prove the profound wisdom and foresight of the late Duke, 
but at Geneva last week it was shown that our Foreign 
Minister and our National Government still pin their faith 
to what he recognised as, and time is proving, a sham. 
Were it not so serious it would be laughable that a man like 
Litvinoff should at Geneva deliver a sermon on the sanctity 
of treaties. He, the representative of a government which 
recognises only the need for world revolution and the 
destruction of civilisation! The sham of the League of 


Nations with such an adherent could not be more obvious, 


and this country remains in it at increasing peril. 
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Wisdom 


Calculated efforts are being made to lull 
the country so that it may be deeply com- 
mitted before it is aware. We warn all who care to 
know the truth about Geneva and Rome that the 
real position is not better but worse. Mr. Eden, 
still constraining Monsieur Laval with the especial 
aid of Russia and the Little Entente, has now 
brought Britain to the edge of the slippery slope. 
A little further on it will become suddenly steeper 
than this spirited amateur can suppose. A mere 
week hence the League Council is expected to issue 
the Report which will fairly raise the issue of 
Sanctions or not. This article shows what the 
issue may involve. We must look it in the eyes. 
The Cabinet have not yet faced the question. They 
have now to ask themselves whether they mean to 
risk the glissade—and whether if they do they can 
answer for keeping control. Let us remember 
some of those standing maxims of politics hitherto 
accounted wise. Any fool can govern in a state of 
siege. So any fool can make a war or spread it. 
In a world as dangerous as this, and now certain 
at the best to become more dangerous for some 
time, it will require the ablest prudence of mature 
statesmanship to guard and preserve our peace 
while yet we have it. 


Lightning on the Left 

Let Mr. Baldwin look at the rabid front page 
of the Daily Herald yesterday. Let him spare a 
glance for the leading article in the News 
Chronicle, where some tenderness of conscience is 
expressed about the advisability—not the principle 
—of bombarding Italy’s ‘‘ large centres of 
population,’’ in the first place, or even of begin- 
ning instantly to cut off the imported food supplies 


War 


of the Italian masses. Are the same forces which 
have hitherto supported National Government 
to be dragged at the heels of these people? Those 
who are shrillest now for the coercion of Italy 
are the same who shrieked for a conflict with Japan. 
Those who are most like Bully Bottom in roaring 
you for Sanctions are the same who raved against 
the measures of Defence which would have pre- 
vented this crisis. 

The firebrands of the Left have changed from 
peace-at-any-price to  war-at-any-price. They 
would. And why? There is no mystery. Because, 
as usual, our class-warriors are more moved by 
hatred of something than by love of anything. 
Because they are more inspired by hatred of the 
ruler of Italy than by love of the League. We 
put it again to the Cabinet, and especially to the 
Unionist majority behind it. Are we to be 
dragged further at the heels of these people, who 
led us towards bankruptcy when they were in 
office last time, and if they were in office again 
would plunge us into the war and chaos they are 
attempting now? 


Coming to the Pinch 

The answer is urgent. British policy so far has 
been moving towards just the kind of situation 
where peace is at the mercy of a chance shot and 
the guns go off of themselves. The final report 
of the Council is being framed under Article XV, 
which provides for a verdict upon the merits of the 
dispute and for recommendations. Our war- 
spreaders cry with exultation that this, in ten short 
days at latest, will result in naming Italy as the 
aggressor and invoking—to begin with— 
economic Sanctions, 
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Meanwhile, the positions of Rome and Geneva 
on their merits are in clenched antagonism. 
The Italian people are absolutely convinced of the 
justice of their cause, and that British policy with 
obstructive jealousy and consummate craft has 
mobilised the League in the name of virtue on be- 
half of British interests in Egypt. The compli- 
ments and amenities exchanged last week by Sir 
Samuel Hoare and Signor Mussolini do not in the 
least change that Italian view of the moral 
situation. 


The Duce and the Fascist Cabinet have declared 
that the proposals of the League for giving Italy 
uncertain economic scope in Abyssinia, without a 
shred of political control or real security for the 
future, are ‘‘ unacceptable.” And for the reason 
that they do not provide “a sufficient minimum 
basis ”’ for practical negotiation. Signor Mussolini 
and his colleagues decided, further, last Tuesday 
to quit the League in given contingencies, though 
they mean to wait for Geneva to offer the challenge. 


Once more.we warn all whom it may concern 
that the Italy of to-day, numbering over 40,000,000, 
a famous, hardy and disciplined people, will stake 
all rather than cede tamely to such threats as never 
before in this world were addressed in like circum- 
stances by other Governments to a great nation 
and a Great Power. 


Too Late 


To restore your full sense of realities take your 
eyes from Geneva for a moment and turn them 
elsewhere. The unusually prolonged rains in 
upper Ethiopia are ending with some astonishing 
downpours. They are expected to be the last. 
High Abyssinia is drying like Ararat, and the 
world under, after Noah’s flood. But instead of 
the dove with the olive leaf, flocks of vultures and 
hawks are beginning to wheel leisurely across the 
clearing horizons, spying for what the mud may 
contain after the deluge but not knowing as yet of 
a war. 


It is war. All the signs show it. As 
we have been explaining for three months 
the Abyssinian situation had become such as far 
back as last May that there could be no issue but 
war if the League refused to give swarming Italy 
once for all in that quarter sufficient scope for 
expansion with security. When Mr. Baldwin 
created a two-headed Foreign Office; when young 
Mr. Eden was appointed Minister for Leagua 
Affairs and began to magnify his function; when 
he went to Rome with the ambitious idea of 
mobilising the League at need against an obdurate 
Duce—his whole policy was already hopelessly too 
late for any purpose but that of making a wider 
war. Things had gone too far. For Italian armies 
were already in Eritrea and Somalia, and they 
could not be withdrawn without either military 
victory or its diplomatic equivalent, 


That was and remains the one concrete and 
colossal fact which dominated the whole business, 
And that is the fact that Mr. Eden has never 
faced from first to last. In effect he suggested the 
total downfall of all the pride and hope of modern 
Italy. In the circumstances what he proposed 
amounted to nothing else than a diplomatic Adowa 
—the withdrawal of the Italian armies without 
sweeping and sure concession, political as well as 
economic. It meant inviting the downfall of the 
Fascist regime and the physical suicide of 
Signor Mussolini. That and nothing else was 
what British policy signified when it was first put 
forward—and in Rome of all places—in the 
jarring mission towards the end of June; and that 
and nothing else is what our official policy signifies 
still. Our polite Minister for League Affairs 
might as well ask Herr Hitler or Mr. Stalin to 
blow their brains out, or invite the Mikado him- 
self to commit hara-kiri for the relief of his 
subjects. 


Why the Duce Waits 


Then why does the end of the Abyssinian rain 
find the Duce still waiting? Why? Even last 
week in the Sanctionist Press we had more goose- 
gabble—the word may be excused on Michaelmas 
Day—about Signor Mussolini’s supposed _last- 
minute change of front. They talked again of his 
signs of weakness, and even of his symptoms of 
dismay. The truth is, of course, that this strong 
man, at the supreme hour of his fate, has had 
every reason for curbing his words and holding 
his hand, and well knows how to do both. His 
reasons are threefold—technical as regards Abys- 
sinia itself, and the risk of wider emergencies; 
diplomatic as regards the League; and_ political 
otherwise. 


By delay he has compelled the Abyssinians 
to distribute and dislocate their forces before dis- 
closing his own strategical plans. He has de- 
liberately allowed the League to move _ towards 
some initiative which will enable him if he quits 
and defies Geneva to rouse the vehement enthu- 
siasm of Italy from end to end. And as for 
political developments afterwards he is the less 
likely to be found without resources, whatever may 
happen to the Stresa front and all the existing 
securities, such as they are, for the stability of the 
present European system. He said the other day, 
‘In the last resort I have a last card and shall 
play it.’”” The word is in character. Why should 
we doubt it? His temperamental faults have been 
sometimes violent in an ordeal—never anticipated 
at the outset-—of which he has well-measured the 
gravity. But lying and subterfuge in international 
dealings have never been part of his methods. 


By kindling a European War and a World 
War we might possibly gain a victory over this 
man, but we should not get it cheap; and 
it would cost us dearer and dearer for years 
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after it was supposed to be won. Without the old 
fundamental friendship with Italy in the Mediter- 
ranean we shall end by lying at Germany’s mercy 
in the North Sea and elsewhere. And as for the 
present political structure of the continent of 
Europe, without the continued support of Italy, the 
unhappy League, even if it lingered in being at all, 
could not hope for one moment in this world to 
maintain the independence of Austria. 


“What Are Sanctions ?” 

Then what are we going to do about Sanctions 
from next week onwards when words have done 
their worst and we come to the push? ‘* By the 
way, what are Keats ?”’ said the damsel invited to a 
discourse on the poet. ‘*‘ What are sanctions? ”’ 
said a Socratic enquirer the other day to a good, 
ordinary Liberal. ‘‘ Well,’’ was the answer, ‘‘that 
is what I was just wondering myself.’’ And it is 
the honest wonder of our people, whether they are 
for spreading war on this occasion or against that 
course, like the solid bulk of the nation. 


’ 


‘‘ Sanctions ’’ means enforcements. They have 
been defined as ‘‘ specific penalties to enforce 
obedience to a law.’’ Let us keep this in mind to 
understand the logic and purpose of a_ process 
which might begin with deceptive ease. As a 
general term Sanctions may mean anything or 
nothing. They may be mild or drastic. They may 
be negative or positive. They may be economic or 
bellicose. 


We are assured by most of our Ministerial 
oracles that after next week or so we shall be com- 
mitted at first to nothing more than economic 
measures. Without actively attacking Italy, we 
and other members of the League—most of the 
smaller nations who form the majority at Geneva 
would be ciphers in the case—would refuse all 
support to her arms. The main weight of the 
burthen would, of course, fall on Britain. We 
would sever all financial and commercial relations 
with Italy. We would rupture our diplomatic 
relations with her. This of itself in the present 
state of Europe would be a pretty support to the 
cause of general peace—would it not ? 


We must remember two things. The Irish 
Free State has shown what even a very small unit 
may do for itself under economic pressure, and 
how long it may endure. The Italy of to-day has 
remarkable technical and human resources, and, 
like Germany in the world-war, might show some 
surprising capacities. Nor is it likely that inland 
transit trade could be stopped from Germany, 
Poland, and Hungary, not to speak of other 
sources. No competent mind can doubt for a 
moment that by the complications it would cause as 
well as by the passions it would rouse, the economic 
boycott of Italy by the League would tend surely 
and swiftly towards the diplomatic revolution in 
Europe and the general war, 


“War One and Indivisible” 

And the League of Peace, we are told, is 
already working for that war, whether it knows 
what it is doing or not. The Daily Herald is Mr. 
Eden’s most clamorous crier. On its front page 
yesterday, Mr. Baldwin and his cooler colleagues 
will find a confident assurance from our contem- 
porary’s correspondent at Geneva that, even in the 
first phase of international coercion, the procedure 
will include belligerent measures. ‘‘The blockade 
of all Italian ports would be entrusted by the 
League Council to Great Britain and France.’’ 
This, we are further informed, is part of ‘‘ ‘ the 
general idea’ which is being worked up quietly 
between the Council Powers.’’ Quietly! 


This, of course, would leave Signor Mussolini 
no option but to attack the blockading squadrons, 
and especially to assail the interests of this country 
at all costs and by every means at his command. 
Those are merely mad who think that these things 
could end in anything but general war. And what 
would general war itself end in? Italy would 
regard Britain as her most deadly enemy up to the 
hour of our own downfall. It would surely come 
as the later if not the speedy result of precipitating 
universal chaos in the sacred name of “‘ collective 
security.” 

Mr. Litvinoff has played a malign part in the 
recent proceedings and has made too evident his 
inner calculations as a Communist. He said: 
‘* Peace is one and indivisible.’’ What his course 
means in practice is that ‘‘ War is one and 
indivisible.”’ 


We say it must not and shall not be. After 
Signor Mussolini’s declaration yesterday that he 
will strive to the utmost of his power to keep the 
Abyssinian quarrel localised, not a shred of pallia- 
tion remains for any policy which would overturn 
Europe and convulse the world. Germany, not 
the League, would become the arbiter on this side 
of the Atlantic. So much for democracy and dic- 
tatorships. The real France recoils from the fire- 
brand folly of her own Left and will never consent 
to it. The steady bulk of Britain no less abhors 
jingoism for Geneva. 


Ultima ratio regum was the inscription on the 
cannon of Louis the Fourteenth. The conclusive 
argument of the old despots must be the last resort 
of democracy if that system is to live. Do what 
we may in the next years to come, it will tax the 
utmost wisdom of statesmanship to avoid the 
Greatest War at last. To ensure and precipitate 
the catastrophe now would be that deadly perver- 
sion of the League which we have deeply feared 
since it was founded when the Covenant itself was 
tainted and poisoned by its calculated association 
with the Treaty of Versailles. From that evil 
cause springs the present clash between the Haves 
and the Have-nots, and it will not be the last. We 
must change the procedure or perish, 
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Rebuilding the Navy 


When is our fleet to be restored to its due 
position? Will public opinion force the Govern- 
ment to start its belated task of bringing the Navy 
up to a fraction of its proper strength? In this 
case we may hope for considerable revival in em- 
ployment on the Tyne and in other shipbuilding 
towns. 

Unfortunately, however, reports that have 
reached us point to the fact that in many cases the 
slipways have been allowed to fall into such a state 
of ruin that it will be a considerable time before 
they can be put into good enough order to enable 
work to be started. This, of course, will mean 
considerable added expense which a little prudent 
forethought could have prevented. It is always 


cheaper to keep something in repair than to allow 
it to deteriorate to such an extent that it has to be 
replaced. 


* * 
* 


Lost Skill 

As Sir Roger Keyes has pointed out, eighty per 
cent. of the cost of a man-o’-war goes on wages to 
British labour, and of the remaining twenty per 
cent. a large proportion again goes in wages to 
those who produce the raw materials such as iron 


ADMIRALTY | 
SAIP-YARDS 


and steel ingots. Such being the case, the econo- 
mies effected by reducing our programme of re- 
building has not effected anything like the saving 
which it might seem to have done at first sight, 
since the workers who would have been employed 
on these ships are at present drawing the dole. 


There is also another side to the question. A 
great number of these men have been idle for so 
long that their skill as shipwrights is certain to 
have suffered from lack of practice; while, owing 
to the fact that there has been an almost entire 
absence of recruits to the industry, if an extensive 
building programme is decided upon a shortage of 
skilled labour is bound to be found. 


* * 
* 


Sharing Out the Empire's Wealth 

One of the most dangerous proposals which has 
emanated from Geneva recently was Sir Samuel 
Hoare’s hint of presenting foreign nations with free 
raw materials, It was, it is true, vaguely phrased 


THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS 


and such details as to how the owners of these 
materials were to be compensated or how the 


workers who produced them were to be paid were 
not referred to. 


Yet there seems little doubt that our Foreign 
Secretary had some scheme in his mind by which 
we should share our wealth with foreigners. Such 
a plan would, naturally, commend itself to the 
Foreign Secretary and would, in his eyes, be 
almost as good as giving the Empire itself away, 

His sentiments were, not unnaturally, echoed 
and then amplified by our champion 
nationalist, Mr. Vernon Bartlett. 


The trouble with us is that we always harbour 
a minority of thoughtless idealists who, _ totally 
unable to see a problem as a whole, and without 
any pride in their great heritage, think that there 
is an easy way out of every difficulty by the simple 
expedient of offering a bribe. 


inter- 


* * 
* 


A Corrupt Party 

The unfortunate truth is that Liberalism has 
been built up by bribery and corruption both in 
the matter of specious promises to the electors and 
in its more reprehensible form of individual 
patronage and gifts in kind. These people, drawn 
from the worst and most dishonest depths of Non- 
conformism, see little that is reprehensible in such 
practices. They would, however, prefer to give 
away something that belongs to somebody else, 
provided that person is an Englishman, than part 
with anything that belongs to themselves and, 
since, as Little Englanders, they dissociate them- 
selves entirely from the Empire, they have not the 
least objection to sharing it out. 


* * 
* 


Liberal Leanings 
That Sir Samuel Hoare himself is false to Con- 
Recently we heard little of 


servatives is certain. 


the proposal to present a portion of a British 
colony to Abyssinia with the idea that Abyssinia 
should, in turn, hand something on to Italy; 
yet we have good reason to believe that this 
infamous proposal has not been shelved and that 
at the right moment Sir Samuel will produce it 
at a League meeting like a rabbit out of a hat, 
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APPEAL 


.... from MRS. BALDWIN 


10, Downing Street, 
Whitehall, S.W.1, 
25th September, 1935. 


| am acting as Chairman of the 
Dear Lady Houston, Bridge Ball to be held on December 


5th at Grosvenor House in aid of 
the National Birthday Trust Fund (for extension of Maternity Services) , 
and should be so grateful if you would consent to join my Committee, or 
give your patronage to the Ball. | The cause of Safer Motherhood is one 
very near my heart, and | am sure you will agree that the National Birthday 
Trust Fund deserves a great deal of credit for the work it has done to bring 
this ideal nearer achievement. 


The Fund exists to extend the Maternity Services of this country 
—by grants to hospitals and training centres, by efforts to improve the 
status and emoluments of midwives, and by financing experimental schemes 
in the ‘ Black areas’’ of maternal mortality. My own branch, the 
Anaesthetic Appeal Fund, makes grants to enable hospitals and other 
institutions to administer anaesthetics where required in normal cases of 
labour, and is now financing the investigations of the British College of 
Obstetricians and Gynaecologists into a light form of analgesia suitable for 
administration by midwives. 


- During the past year or two the Fund has provided a headquarters 
in London for the Midwives’ Institute and the Queen’s Institute of District 
Nursing, and accommodation and secretariat for the Joint Council of 
Midwifery. It has undertaken a valuable experiment in the Rhondda 
Valley, a district with one of the highest maternal mortality rates in the 
country, where, by the provision of special services, including extra 
nourishment for expectant mothers, the death rate has been considerably 
reduced. At Christmas, 1934, necessitous expectant mothers in the 
Depressed Areas of England and Wales received ten shillings’ worth each of 
foods agreed by the Fund’s medical advisers as being most suitable for their 
needs, and if only the necessary funds are forthcoming it is hoped to 
continue this much-needed help. 


There will only be two or three meetings of the Ball Committee, 
and the first will be held at 10, Downing Street, on Tuesday, October 22nd, 
at 11.30 a.m. 


Please say that you will help me. You gave me a helping hand in 
1929, and so | venture to ask your generous help again. 


Yours sincerely, 


LUCY BALDWIN 
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Reprinted from the SUNDAY PICTORIAL. 


Does Faith Make Any 
Difference 


By The Rev. W. H. Elliott 


HAVE had one or two letters just recently 

from people who take a gloomy view of 

religious faith because of the very slight effect 
that it seems to have (as they think) upon the lives 
of those who profess it. 


Religion, they say, ought to make a difference to 
aman. Yet it is not at all easy to discover what 
that difference is. There are good folk out of 
Church as well as in it, and the average level of 
morality and general behaviour appears to be about 
the same, whether there is any religious influence 
or not. 


Well, certainly religion ought to make a differ- 
ence. Its effect is not only to comfort men and 
women and to reassure them in the face of the 
manifold perplexities of life, but to change them. 
In essence Christianity is not a way of thought but 
a way of life, or rather a way of thought that makes 
inevitable a new way of life. So Christ taught. 


In the first century of the Christian era this new 
way of life was very clearly marked. The difference 
between the little band of Christian believers and 
the rest of the world was so astounding that the 
rest of the world was compelled to take note of it. 


What was it that could give this small group of 
quite ordinary folk, most of them peasants, the 
audacity to challenge all the moral traditions and 
standards of their time? What was the secret of 
their courage, their patience, their tenacity, their 
energy, their self-sacrifice, their unity? What was 
it that made them sing in the very jaws of death ? 


All these were questions that the ancient world 
had to face and answer. 


Going a step further back, it is quite clear from 
the Gospel story that these first disciples were won 
not by what Christ said in His teaching but what 
He was in His own personality. 


What, then, are we to say of Christianity in the 
modern world? I think that we must use our 
common sense and admit that if Christianity pro- 
duces poor results the fault must be in those of us 
who profess it and not in Christianity itself. What 
a man really believes must have an immediate effect 
upon his outlook and upon his actions. 


Consider what happens when a belief of one kind 
or another gets into the mind in the affairs of ordi- 
narv life. If, for example, I believe that the ceiling 
of this room of mine is unsafe, what shall I do ? 


If I believe that the pain in my side is not in- 
digestion, but something serious, shall I take any 
action at all about it? In each of these cases belief 
must lead not only to words, but to quick and 
definite deeds. Real belief always does. 


Can we say, then, that a man’s belief in the Pro- 
vidence of the God Who is above him and with 
him; in the personal responsibility to God for his 
character as the thing in life that matters most; in 
his duty to befriend his fellow-man and to treat him 
as a member of the same great family ; in a life that 
goes on beyond death to a great Hereafter, when 
each is judged and placed by his motives and 
thoughts and deeds; can these be deepset in his 
mind and heart and yet make no difference to him at 
all? Of course, it must make a difference at once 
and for ever, and that difference must be profound. 

Where that difference is not profound, nor even 
perceptible, the reason is fairly obvious. The pro- 
fessed belief is merely superficial. 

The best way to test Christianity is to try it. If 
we are not prepared for that, let us at least judge 
it by its best examples. To have just a glimpse of 
one good Christian is to be convinced that Chris- 
tianity still works its miracles in souls that accept 
it wholeheartedly. And, however cynical you may 
be, you must admit that such are to be found, The 
rest of us are not humbugs, but it may be that we 
have invented a Christianity of our own, which is 
not at all the same thing, either in its faith or in 
its results. 


It is as well to remember, too, that the best folk 
out of Church do owe something of what they are 
to the Christian faith. This is not exactly a 
Christian country, but there is quite a lot of Chris- 
tianity in our moral atmosphere, and we all breathe 
it. So it comes about that some of the noblest 
Christian deeds are done by folk who are quite un- 
conscious of the religious influence that has worked 
upon them and made them what they are. Anyhow, 
by their fruits, as Christ said, we shall know them. 


People who are patriots, who 
would like something more than 
the “hush-hush" news of most 
of the daily papers, and want 
to know and hear the truth, 
should buy 

"The Patriot” 


"The National Review” 
and 
their humble servant 


“The Saturday Review” 
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CARDS UNDER THE TABLE 


By Hamadryad 


Said Samuel Hoare to M. Laval, 
‘* Strictly between us as pal to pal, 

Can we count on your help if we have to swat 
These here Eyetalians, or can we not, 

If they carry out their nefarious plans 

lor attacking the poor Abyssinians ? ”’ 

Says M. Laval to Sir Samuel, ‘‘ Samuel, 

Attached to peace as you know I am you'll 

lreely admit that this sanctions stuff 

Presents a problem that’s more than tough. 

We stand for the League through thick and _ thin, 
And whatever it does you can count us in. 
France seeks nothing but peaceful ends, 
But Paris and Rome are the best of friends, 
Or at least as good as they ever will be, 

And it’s asking a lot, it seems to me, 

To expect us to visit with sanctions dire 

A nation whose help we may soon require 
When Hitler proceeds, as he surely may, 
To do just what Musso is doing to-day, 
And, flouting the League’s placatory toil, 
Lay hands on chunks of his neighbours’ soil. 


‘* And while on that point—you’ll forgive me, 
My people would very much like to secure 
An assurance that Britain will answer our call, 

And that sanctions for one will mean sanctions for all. 
To national bias the League cannot pander, 

And sauce for the goose must be sauce for the gander, 
To these principles, Sam, your assent I’m inviting. 

I’ll thank you to give us the answer in writing.” 


I’m sure, 


‘* Why, sure,”’ replies Samuel, ‘‘ a Note it shall be; 
There’s no one writes Notes so agreeably as we. 
We Britons are strong for preserving the purity 
Of peace and the claims of collective security, 
Guarded by ties that are tougher than leather, 
Provided the nations all sit in together, 

League members, of course, but there isn’t a doubt, 
We must have the support of the ones that are out. 
But as for these sanctions my Government’s view 
Is that hard and fast rules are a thing to eschew. 

If a nation gets uppish—I’m naming no names— 
We must all, without doubt, put a stop to its games, 
But whether the League should rush in with a spot 
Of forceful coercion, or if it should not, 

Is a point that Great Britain distinctly prefers 

To decide when the actual crisis occurs.” 


‘Oh, well,’’ says the Frenchman, “ if that is your view, 
What governs your actions shall govern ours too. 

Just now you were asking how France would react 

If Britain’s redoubtable fleet were attacked, 

If Malta were bombed or the Suez Canal 

Should be collared: In that gase,’’ says M. Laval, 

‘* Twill surprise you how promptly my Government acts, 
But how? Why of course that depends on the facts.” 
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Backing the Wrong Horse 


HE significant phrase at the head of this 
article was used by the great Lord Salisbury 
to express the fact that British support of the 

then existing Ottoman Empire, though continued 
for long years, had been proved to be a great mis- 
take by the course of events. However much there 
might have been said for it at certain times, that 
policy turned out in the end to be a ‘‘ complete, 
costly and dangerous failure,’ as Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
declared the other day respecting the policy of 
Disarmament—also long pursued and now 
admitted to be another great mistake. Soon, and 
it cannot be too soon, the same will be said of the 
League of Nations. 

At the moment the friends and partisans of the 
League are, after a particularly chilly period of 
depression, proudly lifting up their heads and 
loudly proclaiming that Geneva is again a tre- 
mendous factor in the world, and is about to do 
big things. No one knows exactly what these big 
things are, but according to the Daily Herald, the 
League’s most intemperate advocate, they are 
being prepared quietly behind the scenes, and will 
be extraordinarily effective. It might be thought, 
in fact, that the whole problem, or rather problems, 
inherent in Sanctions had been solved, and that 
Signor Mussolini was, in vulgar parlance, to be 
told just where to get off. 


A DANGEROUS MOVE 


But the trouble is that Sanctions have really still 
to be faced and their meaning, whether near or 
far, to be explored, and meanwhile the Duce con- 
tinues to dispatch large additional forces to East 
Africa, where the stage is set unmistakably for war. 
The one genuinely new big thing in the situation 
is nothing the League has done or even left un- 
done, but is the concentration of the British Fleet 
on the approaches to the Suez Canal. This, how- 
ever, was made not on the initiative of the League, 
but on that of our fatuous Government alone. 

Although it is over this concentration of the 
Fleet in the Mediterranean that the League now 
plumes itself and its aiders and abettors rejoice, 
as they maintain that the military enforcement of 
Sanctions is implied, it should be carefully noted 
that the matter is viewed in a very different light 
by many on the Continent and not a few of our 
own prominent Socialists. They see in it an 
‘“* Imperialist ’’ move, or at any rate one inspired 
solely by British interests, and they regard our 
Government’s much-advertised devotion to the 
League as merely a cloak. The letter just 
addressed to the French Government by Sir 
Samuel Hoare, as British Foreign Secretary, in 
reply to a question posed by Paris two or three 
erg previously, will scarcely tend to remove that 

elief. 


On September 10 our Government was asked by 


By Robert Machray 


France whether, if she co-operated with it in im- 
posing Sanctions on Italy in the Abyssinian dis. 
pute, it would co-operate with her in applying them 
in cases where treaties were broken in the future 
and the Covenant invoked against aggression. 
What was in the mind of France was the special 
case of Austria, with Germany, of course, in the 
background, but there are other cases—danger 
spots or zones, such as Memel. The question pro- 
pounded by France cut across all the proceedings 
at Geneva, for French co-operation regarding 
Sanctions depended on an affirmative answer, but 
no such answer has been given. 


HUMBUG AND HYPOCRISY 


After stating that our Government stood for the 
‘full acceptance of the obligations of League 
membership ’’ and the rest of the old familiar 
blather, the Foreign Secretary said that in cases 
where Article 16 (Sanctions) of the Covenant 
applied, the ‘“‘ nature of the action to be taken 
under it may vary according to the circumstances 
of each particular case.’’ Thus, in plain terms, 
the Government, after the customary professions 
of lip-service to the League, intimates to all and 
sundry its intention to do as it pleases! Sir 
Samuel’s letter is quite likely to become a classic 
example abroad of that humbug and hypocrisy 
with which our nation is so often charged. 

Nevertheless, our Government ‘‘ stands by the 
League ”’ in the Italo-Abyssinian embroglio, that 
is, it stands against Italy, in spite of Mussolini’s 
repeated assurances that British interests are safe 
in his hands—unless, it is to be presumed, he is 
attacked by our forces. In the Great War it used 
to be said of us that we never thought anything 
out; has our Government thought out what the im- 
position even of economic sanctions on Italy will 
mean, to say nothing of military sanctions? Yugo- 
slavia, for instance, finds in Italy the biggest 
market for her products: if that market is cut off 
by an economic blockade, who is going to recom- 


pense her for the loss? The League—or England? 
Think it out! 


Newspapers supporting and egging on the 
Government say that the Sanctions will be applied 
by England and France together, but is it probable 
that after Sir Samuel’s letter France will be keen 
to turn against Italy, with whom she made what 
was virtually an alliance some months ago? Is 
it not much more likely that England will be left 
to stand alone? Further, does our Government 
imagine that Mussolini will be cowed by mere 
threats and give in without the bitterest kind of 
struggle? Does it believe that if it strikes at Italy 
the interests of other countries will not be involved ? 
Is this not to raise the spectre of another Great 
and Much Worse War? The simple truth is that 


our wretched Government is backing the wrong 
horse ! 
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JITHIN the last six months it has dawned 
upon a large number of people in aviation 
and out of it that Britain’s air defences are 

dangerously out of balance. Parts of the system 
are being developed, while other parts are scarcely 
developed at all and remain to-day much what they 
were during the war of 1914. It has still to be 
realised how serious a thing this lack of balance 
is and how near it comes to nullifying the value 
of the total air defence system. 


The first public disclosures of the state of affairs 
occurred during the air exercises over the London 
area this year, and they were followed by the dis- 
closures at the time of the Portsmouth exercises. 
On both occasions the extraordinary weakness of 
the spotting and direction-giving organisations, by 
night and by day, was emphasised. 

What has happened is that there has been a 
concentration of attention upon aeroplanes, It has 
been realised that the only effective defence against 
an aeroplane is provided by another aeroplane; 
and, as a result, the attention of everybody con- 
cerned in air defence has been directed almost 
exclusively to improving British aeroplanes and in 
providing them with the highest possible speed and 
rates of climb. 


NOT ENOUGH 


At times the British machines have admittedly 
fallen far behind those of foreign countries; but 
never for long and, with the new aeroplanes which 
are to be delivered to the Royal Air Force during 
the expansion period, the quality of R.A.F. 
equipment will be as good as that of any other 
of the world’s air forces. 


But while all this development of aeroplanes has 
been going on, the fact that defence by aeroplane 
can be effective only after the defending interceptor 
has been placed in contact with the advancing 
bomber has been lost sight of. It is not enough 
to put hundreds or even thousands of fast flying, 
quick climbing, highly manceuvreable fighting 
aeroplanes into the air to stop a bomb raid. They 
must also be directed towards the raiders. 


The mechanism for directing the interceptors to 
the raiders remains to-day what it has always been ; 
a combination of observation from the ground and 
of signalling from the ground. The pilot in an 
aeroplane is totally unable to watch the sky and 
spot enemy machines. He is virtually deaf, for 
the only sound he can hear is that made by his own 
engine, and his arcs of vision are limited by the 
wings, fuselage and tail unit of his aeroplane. The 
observation and spotting must be done from the 
ground. The ground observer is aided by sounds 
and by sound-locator apparatus which ought to 
convert those sounds into directional indications. 

Having spotted enemy aircraft, the ground 


Unbalanced Air Defences 


By Major Oliver Stewart 


observer can signal their position and course to 
defending aeroplanes by various methods, radio 
telephony being one of them and searchlights being 
another. Anti-aircraft gun fire is yet another 
method of signalling, and it probably remains the 
best. Anti-aircraft gun fire is always spoken about 
as if its sole duty were the shooting down of enemy 
aeroplanes. But that is not its sole duty. Every 
anti-aircraft shell ought to be useful to the defence 
whether it finds its mark or not. It ought to be 
useful in directing the defending fighters. 

Anti-aircraft shell bursts, as all pilots who have 
had war flying experience will agree, are probably 
the best form of signalling ever invented for 
indicating the position and course of an enemy 
aeroplane. The bursts line themselves out in the 
enemy’s direction of flight, and the defending pilot 
has but to follow them to know that he will soon 
see the enemy aeroplane. 


THE WEAK LINK 


Now, too little attention has been paid to 
developing the technique of observation for spot- 
ting enemy aircraft and of anti-aircraft fire for 
showing their position and direction. That is the 
weak part in Britain’s air defences. Any com- 
mander of an enemy air force, preparing to attack 
London, would fight shy of allowing his bombers 
to be engaged by our fighters. But with the present 
British spotting and direction-showing methods, he 
would realise that the bombers could, by suitable 
arrangements, by feints, the use of clouds, the use 
of great heights and other obvious methods, be 
brought to their objective with a good chance of 
their not having to meet any fighters at all. 

The fighters are not backed up by a really efficient 
and up-to-date spotting and _ direction-giving 
system. That is one weakness of Britain’s aerial 
defences and the cause of their lack of balance, and 
it is a weakness to which attention should imme- 
diately be directed. Research into sound-locators 
of all kinds and the development of suitable signal- 
ling arrangements — preferably visual, for the 
others are bound to be limited in application— 
should be placed in the front of the air defence 
programme. 

Maintain the progress in aeroplanes without fail, 
for that is of equal importance, but do not allow 
the complementary work to be neglected. Sound- 
locators, searchlights, anti-aircraft guns, radio and 
other signalling systems; upon all of these the 
success of any system of air defence must rest. 


Direct subscribers who are changing their 
addresses are asked to give the earliest 
possible notification to the “ Saturday 
Review,” 18-20, Adelphi, 
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The Russian Menace 


By Meriel Buchanan 


HE recent rumours as to the strained relations 
said to be existing between Stalin and the 
War Commissar, Clement Voroshiloff, have 
excited a certain amount of public interest 
as to the latter’s possible successor. Budenny, 
Tuchachevsky, Bliicher, these are the three out- 
standing names mentioned in this connection, 
though so far they are only whispered behind closed 
doors; for to discuss the dismissal of a man as 
powerful and as popular as the present commander 
of the Red Army might have disagreeable 
consequences. 


Of the three names mentioned Budenny, the com- 
mander of the Cavalry is perhaps the most likely 
to be nominated as War Commissar. Budenny! 
A trooper in the former Imperial army, a born 
soldier, the best rider in the forces, the hero of a 
hundred daring exploits during the civil war, the 
man the Poles called ‘‘ The Soviet Mackensen,”’ 
and the Russians ‘‘ The Red Murat.”’ A typical 
peasant, with his bristling moustache, his dark 
Tartar face, his military carriage which bears wit- 
ness to his former training, Budenny cares noth- 
ing for reading or writing, and has not studied the 
Marxian theories, but, as Sergeant Major in the old 
Imperial army, he has learnt both to command and 
to obey, and would be a willing tool in the hands 
of Stalin, and the latter might find him easier to 
manage than his old friend Voroshiloff, hot headed, 
turbulent and at times insubordinate. 


A Former Imperial Guardsman 


Tuchachevsky, whose appointment as_ the 
youngest Red Marshall was recently announced, is 
a very different proposition. 


At one of the balls given at St. Petersburg 
during the last season before the war, a very young 
officer of the Semenoff Guard Regiment was intro- 
duced to me. I knew that he came of a good family 
and that his father owned a large property in the 
government of Pensa, nevertheless I found him 
strangely unprepossessing and always avoided him 
after that first encounter. Shortly after the out- 
break of the war I heard that he had been taken 
prisoner by the Germans and I wondered how that 
fierce, restless boy had endured his loss of liberty, 
and action. Later I heard that he had escaped, 
but I did not see him again, and forget all about 
him, till, many years later, somebody showed me 
the photograph of a big parade of the Soviet troops. 
““Do you remember that man?” they asked 
““Tuchachevsky! Former Lieutenant in an 
Imperial Guard regiment, and now a commander 
of the Red Army! ”’ 


_ Self-seeking, ambitious, callous and brutal, he 
boy I had danced with had foresworn his own 
people, had turned traitor to his country and his 
Emperor, and had thrown in his lot with the 
Bolsheviks at the very beginning of the revolution, 


“Already in 1918 he was made an Inspector of the 


newly constituted Red Army, he commanded a 
division against Kolchak, and took part in the 
attack on Warsaw in 1920. Here however, thanks 
to the skill of General Weygand and the French 
Military Staff, the Soviet forces were driven back, 
a fact that saved Europe from cataclysm and 
disaster, for, had Warsaw fallen, the Red Armies 
with Voroshiloff, Budenny and Tuchachevsky at 
their head, would have swept over Germany bring. 
ing anarchy and communism in their wake. Since 
then Tuchachevsky has become Commander of the 
Western Military District, Vice President of the 
War Council and Assistant War Commissar, in 
April of this year being also appointed Military 
Expert of the Comintern! This latter appointment 
is especially significant, for it once more disproves 
the Soviet’s constantly repeated assertion that the 
Government is in no way connected with the 
Comintern. If this is really so why does this 
Government, which talks so unctuously of peace 
and security, appoint one of its Commissars of War 
as military expert on the Comintern, whose undis- 
guised intention is the disruption of peace and the 
annihilation of security ? 


Mystery of Blacher 

The third name to be mentioned among 
Vorishiloff’s possible successors is that of Bliicher, 
the man whose antecendents are shrouded in 
mystery, who, although he gives himself out to be 
a peasant from the Yaroslaf district, yet calls him- 
self by a German name. There are some who 
declare that he is in reality either a German or an 
Austrian officer, who was a prisoner of war and 
remained on in Russia after peace had been 
declared. Others whisper that he is an agent from 
a foreign power, who is fighting on the side of the 
Soviet, and gaining a position in the Red Army 
which will one day make him powerful enough to 
lead it against the present rulers in the Kremlin. 
Not so very long ago his name was in fact con- 
nected with a conspiracy against Stalin, but he 
was so popular with the army that Voroshiloff 
warned the Government that it would be dangerous 
to arrest him, and he was given the command of 
the Far Eastern Armies in order to remove him 
from Moscow. 


Bliicher’s mame became famous during .the civil 
war, his attack and capture of Perekop, held by 
Wrangel’s troops, his victory over Ungern 
Sternberg in Siberia made him a popular hero, 
and won him the order of the Red Standard. At 
the end of the civil war he joined the Red Armies 
of the South in China, and under the name of 
Ga-Lin fought with General Chen Kai Shek, and 
helped him win several victories over the Northern 
Armies, which stood for law and order. The 
Soviet dream of making China a Communist State 
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and the centre of world revolution was, however, 
doomed to failure, for Chen Kai Shek suddenly 
abjured communism and went over to the Northern 
Armies, and Bliicher was forced to leave China. 
A year or two later, however, he had his revenge, 
for during the dispute over the Chinese Eastern 
Railway he defeated Chen Kai Shek, his former 
pupil and ally, and returned to Moscow crowned 
with glory. 

As Command of the Far Eastern Armies of the 
Soviet he is the head of the intensive military 
activity all along the border. ‘*‘ We do not want 
an inch of anybody’s land.’ Stalin said, not so 
very long ago, but in spite of this statement there 
can be no doubt that Russia has definite aims in 
Outer Mongolia, ostensibly a Chinese province. 
A process of Sovietisation has been intensively 
carried out in this district, a new air route has been 
established, strategic railways have been planned, 
ten million roubles have been lent to the Mongolian 
Government, and nearly all the high positions are 
filled with Soviet officials. 

The rumour that the Sinkian Province of Chinese 
Eastern Turkestan has declared in favour of joining 
the Soviet Republic has been strenuously denied in 
Moscow, but the whole of the Far Eastern question 
teems with these rumours and denials, and it would 


need only a very little spark to set the whole 
frontier ablaze. 

Meanwhile the Kurds are being steadily under- 
mined and turned against England, the English 
oil wells at Irak are coveted by the Soviet, and 
intensive military preparations are in progress in 
the Trans Caucasus. ‘‘ The English menace ”’ has 
become a well known slogan and catch word, and 
the military activities are explained as a purely 
defensive measure to prepare against the expected 
attack from England. 

So Bliicher arms and prepares his forces. “‘ If 
war breaks out in the Far East,’’ he declared 
boastfully, ‘‘ our armies will reply with a blow from 
which the foundations of capitalism will shake, and 
in some cases crumble.’”” And meanwhile, in 
Moscow, Budenny reviews and trains his cavalry, 
Tuchachevsky reads the reports of the Comintern 
and urges military preparedness on the Western 
frontiers, and Voroshiloff, broad shouldered, get- 
ting a little corpulent, watches the serried ranks of 
the Red Armies parading on the great Red Square 
in front of the Kremlin, listens to the droning of 
the aeroplanes overhead, and whispers impatiently 
under his breath, that well known, oft repeated 
phrase of his ‘‘ What the devil are we waiting 
for?” 


The Government and 
Abyssinia 


By Sir Lionel Haworth 


HE deeper the Government becomes involved 
in its Italo-Abyssinian adventure the more 
difficult does it become to understand either 

its policy or its mentality. 

If its object is peace, in the present or in the 
future, it is quite impossible to comprehend how it 
imagines this is obtainable by a war with Italy. 
Yet its every action is leading Europe into war; 
its entire influence is being used to draw France 
into the imposition of sanctions, which can have 
but one result. 

Its mentality is even more difficult to follow. 
The sub-committee of the League of Nations has 
now admitted the truth of Italy’s contention regard- 
ing the barbaric conditions existing in Abyssinia. 
It has gone so far as to recommend that a body 
of European ‘‘ advisers ’’ be placed in control of 
the necessary departments in that unhappy country, 
and that a police force be organised under 
European officers to enforce the reforms which are 
required. 

One of our contemporaries, which, throughout, 
has been the strongest supporter of the Govern- 
ment, has stated that remedial measures will be 
necessary, and adds that it must be understood that 
the Emperor’s writ does not run beyond a smal! 
radius from his capital. 

It is apparent that strong forces will be neces- 


sary to bring civilisation into a country which is 
full of fighting men who are completely out of 
control. Does the Government imagine that a 
police force with European officers will be capable 
of this task while the country is under Abyssinian 
sway ? If so, it can hardly have studied Abyssinian 
conditions, for such an attempt in the uncivilised 
feudal territories will hardly be welcomed or 
assisted. It is not for nothing that the Italians 
have mobilised 200,000 troops for their purpose. 
A local police force would effect little, and who but 
the Italians is going to provide the army required ? 

It is only now that the world is beginning to 
realise the internal state of the country, or the 
terrible conditions which prevail in it, especially 
in the districts which Abyssinia has recently con- 
quered and laid waste, districts which have been 
desolated and where the populations have been 
sold into slavery. 


Let us quote from a book written by an English- 
man who has lived in the country, and who has 
been a British Agent there—Major H. Darley in 
his ‘‘ Slaves and Ivory.” 


‘* A government which rules by fear alone and 
which combines that rule with slave trading and 
slave raiding is an anomaly which cannot exist 
indefinitely.”’ (It may be noted that this slave 
raiding has taken place also in British and Italian 
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territory.) ‘‘Their policy of the practical extermina- 
tion of all the subject races with whom they are in 
contact has depopulated the country. 

‘“* It is strange that such a Government should be 
allowed to continue with its rule consisting in 
practice of murder, robbery and slavery, open and 
unblushing. Perhaps, at long last, somebody may 
rise up who will be strong enough to stop this 
slaughter of an unoffending people.” 

Let us confirm this from a paper read before the 
Royal Geographical Society by Major L. F. 1. 
Athill, R.F.A., in 1919, on a tour in the country : 
‘“ We now entered the stricken land of Kaffa, 


second to none in natural beauty and fertility. The. 


cruelty of its conquerors has turned it into a lovely 
but deserted wilderness.”’ 

Yet our Government desires us to be prepared 
to fight Italy in support of these barbarians, and 
to assist in consolidating their rule over the 
countries they have conquered and laid waste. For 
this purpose we are to risk our ships, and to sacri- 
fice the lives of our men, for this unworthy cause 
we are to spill British and Italian blood. We are 
to fight Italian ‘‘ Imperialism ’’ in order to assist 
in extending an Empire for such an Abyssinia ! 


THE CRIME OF PACIFISM 


It for this that men, who will not fight to protect 
the Empire and the civilisation we have built up, 
ask us to send our sailors and our soldiers to make 
the supreme sacrifice of their lives. It is for this 
that our pacifists, who have reduced our Army, 
our Navy and our Air Force to a skeleton, would 
send them in their reduced condition to do battle. 

But their criminality does not cease with this 
immoral outlook, this desire to maintain conditions 
of barbarity with which they are unable to cope. 
If war takes place with Italy it must be conducted 
in the main by France and Great Britain. Italy 
cannot hope to compete successfully with the two 
powers, if left to herself, but she will, even in her 
defeat, cripple them. In these conditions, what of 
Germany ? 

The question of Austria separates the policy of 
Germany and Italy. Nevertheless, Germany, who 
also dreams of colonies, must see that in the long 
run her interests in this matter run parallel with 
those of Italy. It is a matter of existence to both 
of them, an interest which far transcends any 
differences with regard to Austria. 

The result must inevitably be, either that 
Germany must place her veto upon the destruction 
of Italy, or else that she stands in face of England 
and France, the mistress of Europe. For this 
result we are to protect the barbarism of Abyssinia. 

It is useless to say that it is the fault of Signor 
Mussolini for not giving way. No people, worthy 
of the name, would give way when their honour is 
at stake, and in determining the point, it is of no 
avail to judge with British eyes. The Italians are, 
and can be, the only judges of their honour. They 
have already given us their answer. 

There is only one thing left to us. It is for the 
people of this country to say that they will not 
have war with Italy for so unworthy a purpose. 
When the Government state that they have the 
whole country behind them in their policy, they 
make a statement which is totally untrue, The 


MUSSOLINI 


bulk of the country does not want war, and it 
certainly does not want it with our old friend Italy, 
for the sake of Abyssinia, however, the issue 
may be wrapped up with outpourings regarding the 
League of Nations. We have no desire thus to be 
drawn into the boiling cauldron of Continental 
politics and wars. 

There is only one method of bringing this to 
the notice of the Government. It is by organising 
opinion and removing the false idea that the nation 
is behind the Government in their insane policy. 

In this, every individual, however inconspicuous 
he may consider himself, can play a part by 
assisting at meetings, by signing memorials, and 
by writing to his Member of Parliament. 

Let every lover of his country and of civilisation. 
play his part. 


THE RED HAND 


After a long period of silence, the Soviet government, 
through its mouthpiece at Geneva, Litvinoff, has shown 
its hand. 

According to the Journal, the Soviet delegate informed 
the members of the committee of five that Soviet Russia 
will vote against any proposal which would tend at the 
diminution of the sovereign rights of the Ethiopian 
state. 

At Moscow’s dictation docile French socialists are 
ready to approve of every kind of ‘‘ sanctions ”’ against 
Italy, disregarding the danger of war. This the Moscow 
representative is perfectly aware of : he loudly proclaims 
the pacifism of his government (owing to which he is 
being proposed as a candidate for the Nobel prize) and at 
the same time he incites those who are anxious to trans- 
form a local into a pan-European crisis,—Catholic Herald 
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‘SWF all the nations of the League were ready to 
fight for peace they would not have to do so, 
for no one would challenge them,’’ writes 

the Archbishop of York in his diocesan leaflet. 

But he adds that it is quite probable that some 

nation will want to test their readiness, and that 

that will be the critical moment. ‘‘ Our first duty 
as Christians,’’ he continues, ‘‘ is to proclaim the 

Gospel as the power that can banish war, but to go 

on from that to deny the right of the Christian to 

use force for the maintenance of law against law- 
less force is, | am convinced, heretical.’’ 

Exactly ! 

The simple fact that ‘‘ to deny the right of the 
Christian to use force for the maintenance of law 
against lawless force is heretical ’’ has been known 
to us in this Island since centuries before the publi- 
cation of the Thirty Nine Articles and the great 
Elizabethan Settlement. ‘‘ To use force for the 
maintenance of law against lawless force ’’ was the 
course of action which necessitated our ultimatum 
to Germany in 1914. 

But apparently this simple fact, a corner stone 
of our national and religious life, has only during 
this last month penetrated the understanding of 
the Archbishop of York, who, before he saw the 
light, did everything within his power, together 
with other pacifists, to leave England defenceless, 
to bring the profession of arms into disrepute, and 
to deny, by inference, the nobility of those who fell 
between 1914 and 1918, while urging upon the 
rising generation those versions of beastliness con- 
cocted by neurotic novelists as the true record of 
our soldiers’ lives during those years. 


THE NEED FOR ARMS 


To the laity it may—indeed, it does !—seem 
extraordinary that a man may become an Arch- 
bishop and only realise one of the simplest and 
most fundamental tenets of our religious life some 
years after his elevation; it may also seem a matter 
for some indignation that such a person should use 
his position to strengthen the pacifist demands for 
disarmament, only to discover the need for arms— 
and their righteousness—at considerably later than 
the eleventh hour. For it is not, unhappily, the 
Archbishop of York and our pacifists who would 
first lose their lives as a result of our disarmament 
policy. It is—as usual—the men of the Regular 
Fighting Forces. 

Disagreeing with his spiritual superior and con- 
demning all war as anti-Christian, Canon 
Sheppard has put forward a plan for what he calls 
a peace ‘‘circus.’’ So far no reviewer has perceived 
in the use of this word, with its broadly comic 
associations, an equally broad hint that the rever- 
end gentleman has set out on a highly indecorous 
attempt at leg-pulling. 

This remarkable plan is contained in a book 


Archbishop Sees Light 


By Col. Sir Thomas Polson, K.B.E., C.M.G. 


named ‘* We Say No; The Plain Man's Guide to 
Pacifism,” and the exact wording of the proposal 
is, ** I want to see a great peace circus touring this 
country, touring the world.’’ The circus is to 
include \. A. Milne, Lloyd George, Tagore, 
Bernard Shaw, Maude Royden, George Lansbury 
and ‘‘ the leaders of the Christian Churches. | 
would like to see the Archbishop of Canterbury on 
the same platform as Einstein and Lloyd George 
and Gandi.”’ 

If this is aberration we can but tender our sym- 
pathy, but if it is a serious attempt at humour we 
must point out that Canon Sheppard has sadly 
missed his opportunity. He might have combined 
both justice and laughter by postulating an army 
led by the Archbishop of York and with a van- 
guard of Trade Union leaders, for while the more 
scholarly pacifists are now divided between those 
who perceive the error of their ways and those 
whose folly knows no bounds, that organisation 
whose strikes and policy of ca’canny was respon- 
sible for the deaths of many of our own men 
during the last war—to say nothing of the records 
of poltroonery and treason created by its leaders— 
is now bellicose beyond all description. 


THEIR PET IDEA 


The Trade Union Congress wants to fight Italy. 
The Archbishop, more circumspectly, wishes to 
fight if ‘‘ some nation ’’ decides to test the power 
of the League. The T.U.C. has plainly stated that 
what it wants to fight is Fascism. The Archbishop 
is equally clear that what he wants to fight for is 
the League of Nations. In other words all these 
pacifists suddenly discover that war is right when 
their pet idea is attacked. War is right when they 
personally choose to approve of it. In plain fact, 
they suffer from a colossal form of egomania which 
objects to the civil authority making war, yet 
wishes the civil authority to make war when they 
so dictate ! 

The sooner both the Archbishop and the T.U.C. 
read the Thirty Seventh Article the better, at 
the same time realising that the average Briton 
abides by the rights of the civil power absolutely. 
We will be governed neither by the Archbishops 
nor the Trade Unions, nor is it for them to decide 
the questions of peace and war; let the cobbler 
stick to his last. 

In the words of the Prayer Book, ‘‘We attribute 
to the King’s Majesty the chief government. 
that he should rule all estates and degrees, whether 
they be ecclesiastical or temporal, and restrain 
with the civil sword the stubborn and evildoers. 

It is lawful for Christian men at the commandment 
of the Magistrate to wear weapons and serve in 
the wars.”’ 

At the command of the King’s representative— 
not at the caprice of the Archbishop of York. 
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HE rushes grew tall and thick on either side 
of the stream. Their peculiar minty scent 
was wafted far over the adjoining fields by 

the gentle breeze. The rustling of their dry stems 
joined the rippling voice of the water in a gay 
song of summer. The deep, chocolate-coloured 
mud around their roots bore evidence that many 
creatures moved under the thick green screen of 
vegetation. Here were the splayed imprints of 
a travelling otter; the forked footprints of moorhen 
and coot; and, most numerous of all, the tiny tracks 
of rats which showed the wavy line of the dragged 
tail. 

The afternoon dragged slowly on to eventide. 
The sun sank further in the west, and the four- 
footed prowlers of the riverside emerged to resume 
their hunting by the side of the running water. 
The rushes shivered and rustled to the stealthy 
passage of small bodies. Shrill squeaks gave 
evidence of joy or fear among the smaller creatures. 

On the far side of the stream grew a pollard- 
willow whose branches threw a cloak of shadow 
over the surface of the water. Its roots were high 
and twisted and between their tangled arms were 
many holes. 

Suddenly, without sound or ripple, a head 
appeared above the water by the willow. An ugly 
brown head it was, with small beady eyes. 
Steadily it moved towards the rushes, leaving no 
wavelet upon the placid surface behind it. 


The Quest for Food 


It reached the mud and emerged, and behind it 
came a squat, short-legged body and a long naked 
tail. The rat shook himself so that the water drops 
left his coat in a shower of glittering spray. Then 
he ran downstream over the mud. For all the 
shortness of his legs he moved with surprising 
speed, quartering the mud like a spaniel in his 
search for food. 

For four hundred yards he sought without 
reward. Then, since his hunger was keen, he 
blunted its first edge by chewing the green rind 
of the rushes. But meat was what his stomach 
craved, so after a few mouthfuls he moved on. 

A little further on he found what he was seeking. 
A moor-hen wounded by a passing gunner had 
crept to the stream side to die. The rat’s keen 
nose brought him news of the bird. His tiny eyes 
glistened and he followed the line of the strong 
scent. He found the moor-hen lying beneath the 
bank, its eyes half-closed, wings outstretched, and 
upon the mud a few drops of scarlet blood. 

Before the weary, suffering bird realised his 
presence, the rat was upon it. His strong, yellow 
teeth soon completed the work which the shot had 
begun. Then he gorged himself upon the muddy, 
fish-flavoured flesh. When his meal was done he 
was swollen with food, his paunch protruded on 
each side like an inflated balloon. Seldom did he 
get such an easy meal, but when he did he made 


the Rushes 
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the most of it, and herein, partly, lay his undoing, 

Bloated and sluggish with the meat he had eaten 
the rat crept down to the water to drink. But when 
he reached the edge of the mud he darted back in 
terror. Standing in mid-stream was one of his 
deadliest enemies, a heron. 

The long bird stood motionless on stilt-like legs 
and surveyed the water with unwavering eyes. 
Even as the rat watched the pick-axe beak flashed 
down like the uncoiling of a steel spring, and 
when the bird raised its head a trout was between 
the long mandibles. The heron threw back its 
head, tossed the fish into the air and caught it 
deftly by the tail. Then came a gulping swallow 
and the fish was gone. The rat quaked with fright. 
On foot further and the heron would have seen 
him, and then indeed his troubles would have been 
over. One stroke of that powerful beak would 
have split him open like a rotten apple. Silently 
he turned and crept back to the shadow. 


Homeward Bound 


He was shaken by this unexpected encounter 
and rested for a few minutes to regain his courage. 
Then he started back for his hole to sleep off 
the effects of his feast. 


From far behind him came the sounds of 
scuffling and squeaking and he knew that others of 
his kind had found the chewed carcase of the moor- 
hen. But he did not turn back. His only wish 
was to be safely inside his burrow. He had had 
enough adventure for one evening. 

At last he came to the stretch of mud where he 
had landed. Cautiously he poked his head through 
the screen of rushes and surveyed the scene before 
him. All was clear. No enemies of the rodent 
tribe were to be seen. Only twenty yards of water 
and he would be safe and snug, happy and full- 
fed inside his hole, secure from all the alarums and 
excursions of the outside world. 

Gently and easily he slid into the water and 
made for the further bank. His distended stomach 
made him slower and clumsier than was usual. 
He took his time and moved slowly over the water, 
his little legs working furiously. 

But though there was nothing dangerous to be 
seen above the water, something had seen him, 
an enemy even more deadly than heron or owl. 
From beneath the shadow of the willow glided a 
long silvery shape, silent and ferocious. The rat 
was in mid-stream and unaware of this new foe, 
but even had he known he would have had no 
chance against the pike, that tiger of the rivers. 

Below the surface it swam until it was directly 
beneath the slow-moving rat. Then, suddenly, the 
surface of the water boiled and heaved and swirled 
as the pike rose to take his prey. For a moment 
there was a glimpse of a silvery back in the midst 
of the turmoil and then the waters quietened. The 
rat had gone. 
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Selling Race Gambles 


By David Learmonth 


ELLING plate winners have been making 
remarkably small prices recently; but last 
week Mrs. V. Tarsh had to go to 410 guineas 

to keep Corrin Cottage after winning at Gatwick. 

This, of course, is no great sum—it was equalled 
or exceeded at Newbury; but, coming as it did at 
a time when prices have been so low, it reminded 
me of some of those great gambles after the war, 
when such selling race kings as Mr. Galstaun were 
operating. Who will forget that day at Goodwood 
when he gambled on King Sol at ten to one on and 
won his money by the skin of his teeth? The horse 
was several times, so far as I can remember, bought 
in for a thousand pounds or more. 

Those were the days of wild gambles on these 
events, and the ultimate height was reached when 
a plater fetched 2,500 guineas at the subsequent 
auction. 

The situation was, of course, absurd. It is one 
which is never likely to recur, as the Jockey Club 
rightly amended its rules to make the risk of run- 
ning such animals in selling races too great to take. 

There are still some hot sellers to-day, notably 
one at Doncaster, which provides as good a class 
of racing as one would see in the principal event 
at a small country meeting. But they are hot in 
as much as the whole field is of a high standard 
and not because one owner has entered an animal 
for which such a race was never intended. More- 
over, the stakes plus the entered selling price total 
such that the owner of the winner is not unusually 
tremendously out of pocket after buying his horse 
in. He must, of course, have a bet to make ends 
meet; but not a ridiculously large one. 


* * * 


It is a strange coincidence that two of the most 
fancied horses for the Cesarewitch and Cambridge- 
shire respectively should have been beaten at 
Gatwick and that both should have been bred in 
France. 

Chrysler II, Lord Ivor Churchill’s candidate for 
the long distance event, could only finish fifth in 
the Stayers’ Handicap ; but he met with some inter- 
ference in running and there is no doubt that his 
trainer, Whitaker, had left something to work on. 
Students of breeding, however, point out that his 
site Teddy has not gained a reputation as a getter 
of genuine stayers, and in this case it will be well 
to remember that the Cesarewitch is run over a 
longer distance than the Gatwick event. 

The Redhill Handicap was also run over a 
shorter distance than the Cambridgeshire, it being 
a mile event as compared with nine furlongs. 
There was a difference of opinion after the race 
regarding the running of the French-bred Cam- 
hridgeshire candidate, Madame  Lejeune’s 
O'Grady. Some experienced racing men thought 
that the colt did not stay more than six furlongs, 
others took the view that he was outpaced when the 


jockeys ‘‘ turned on the tap,’’ while yet another 
group considered that his jockey, Sibbritt, was ill- 
advised in taking his mount to the far side of the 
course. 


This shows how difficult it is to form an accurate 
judgment of running; for all those who stated 
these several opinions were competent judges, one 
might even say authorities. What one can say 
with certainty, however, is that O’Grady will not 
win the Cambridgeshire. 


* * * 


Racing is a funny game. Bookmakers told me 
that there was far more betting at Newbury on the 
Friday, when the programme was less interesting 
and the attendance far smaller, than on the Satur- 
day. This second day provided most interesting 
racing, and the Autumn Cup should have thrown 
considerable further light on the Cesarewitch. 


The accident to Gordon Richards has been dealt 
with at some length in the Press. It was difficult 
from my position in the stands to see exactly what 
happened, but he appeared to me to strike into the 
back of another horse in an effort to get through. 
One thing, however, is tolerably certain. He 
would not have won the race. 

The unreliable Cecil won a great race with nine 
stone on his back. These horses are bugbears to 
backers. Before the event I remarked that I was 
sure he could win the race if he liked, yet I could 
not see my way to risking money on him. On the 
other hand it seemed dangerous to oppose him. 
As a result, I contented myself with looking on, 
and I fancy a good many other people did likewise 
for the same reason. Weston rode a beautiful race 
on him, keeping him out of trouble and bringing 
him up ‘at the last moment to get in front by a head 
literally on the post. 

This race disclosed the obvious chance of Wood- 
stock in the Cesarewitch. He was only beaten a 
head and finished three lengths in front of 
Cornered, whom he should beat again at New- 
market. On the other hand, Samarkand, who was 
close up fourth, has a pull of eight pounds over 
Woodstock at Newmarket as compared with New- 
bury where, in order to have the services of Cliff 
Richards, he carried four pounds over weight. 

This may well bring them together, and the 
Dowager Lady Penrhyn’s three-year-old must be 
considered dangerous. 


The tote paid out over £176 to ten shillings on 
the Tote Double, which was on the Autumn Cup 
and the Donnington Castle Maiden Plate for two- 
year-olds. Yet, being wise after the event, there 
was no reason why a bold man should not have 
won this pool, for Cecil had an obvious chance and 
Concordat, also trained by Lawson, was fancied by 
his trainer. As it was, only sixteen lucky people 
shared the spoils. 
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O show the false doctrine which declares a “CRISIS” in England has © 


arisen which is now taken up and preached by the Clergy of the Church : we 


of England—I print here an extract from a monthly Church paper sent’ 
me by the Vicar of St. Albans, Golders Green. 


The Crisis:—The course of the christian citizens of this country 
is clearly defined. 


They must stand by and have every confidence in those whom 
they have duly elected to govern them. 


It is not for a christian citizen to say he will not do this, or that, 
when called upon authoritatively to do it. 


“THE CRISIS ’—The CRISIS” presumably means the deci- 
sion of the ‘‘ National Government to use sanctions ’—meaning War— 


against |taly—wholly and solely in order to bolster up the League of Nations. 


Is it true, Mr. Trundle, to say that a War between Italy and 
Abyssinia is an English CRISIS? Why—if Italy considers the Abyssinians (a 
nation of slave drivers) would be better governed and happier under the ad- 
ministration of Italy—must Mussolini be wrong and the “‘ National ’’ Govern- 
ment (whose affair it most distinctly is not) RIGHT—when they wish to use 
‘“ sanctions ’’ meaning War—against Italy? War between Italy and Abyssinia 
does not even remotely concern the English people and for English Nosey 
Parkering politicians—meddling with Italy’s affairs (that in no way concern 
us) to pretend that a ‘’ CRISIS’ in England is bound to be the outcome of 
War—between Italy and Abyssinia—is a SINISTER ‘“‘privy conspiracy” to drag 
England into a War to save the League of Nations. 


The real ‘‘ CRISIS ” which concerns England to-day is having a 
Government of men who have eyes that see not—ears that hear not— and an 
understanding that understandeth not. THAT is England’s “ CRISIS ”’ and, 
Heaven knows, that is bad enough. 


Mr. Trundle then says ““ THE COURSE OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CITIZEN OF THIS COUNTRY IS CLEARLY DEFINED.” 


But | do not remember that ANY OF OUR CLERGY RE- 
PROACHED, or ever said “‘ The course of the Christian citizen of this 
country is clearly defined ’’ TO THE YOUNG MEN WHO NOT LONG AGO 
DECLARED ‘THEY WOULD NOT FIGHT FOR THEIR KING AND 
COUNTRY.” This did not seem of any importance or interest to our Pastors 
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or Masters—but now—the Reverend Herbert Trundle—our Bishops—Pre- 
t., lates—and Clergy—who endorse his words—are all excitedly exhorting these 
same young men to FIGHT FOR THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. And in all 
humility, | ask the Clergy if they consider they have the RIGHT to describe 
themselves and these young men as ‘““ CHRISTIAN CITIZENS” only when 
they fight for the League of Nations? If so, they are ‘“ CHRISTIAN = 
CITIZENS ”’ of Geneva, but not of their own country—England. Bee 


What has Mr. Trundle to say to this? 


We now come to the words “CLEARLY DEFINED.” In the 
22nd Chapter of St. Matthew, beginning at the 15th verse—‘‘ The course of 
the Christian citizen of this country IS ‘“‘ CLEARLY DEFINED.” 


‘Then went the Pharisees, and took counsel how they might 
entangle him in his talk. 

And they sent unto him their disciples with the Herodians, ee 
saying, Master, we know that thou art true, and teachest the way of God ie “ 
in truth, neither carest thou for any man; for thou regardest not the ta 
person of men. 

Tell us there What thinkest thou? Is it lawful to give tribute 
unto Caesar, or not. 

But Jesus perceived their wickedness, and said, Why tempt ye 
me, ye hypocrites? 

Shew me the tribute money. And they brought unto him 
a penny. 

And he saith unto them, Whose is this image and superscription? 

They say unto him, Caesar’s. Then saith he unto them. Render 
therefore unto Caesar the things which are Caesar's; and unto God the 
things that are God's. 

When they heard these words, they marvelled and left him, 
and went their way.” 


Jerusalem was then under the dominion of Rome, and had these 
words ‘‘ The course of the Christian Citizen of this country is clearly defined’ 
ANY MEANING—Jesus Christ, the Founder of the Christian Religion— 
would have spoken them THEN and urged the Jews to take “ sanctions ”’ 
meaning War—against Rome for having conquered Jerusalem. 


So these words “ CRISIS ” and ““CHRISTIAN CITIZEN” used 
by Mr. Trundle are false doctrine to bemuse and deceive English people—by 
politicians who have dug a pit and fallen into it themselves. 
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TO 
LADY HOUSTON, D.B.E., 

WHO STROVE SO NOBLY AND COURAGEOUSLY TO 
PREVENT THE SURRENDER OF THE INDIAN EMPIRE, 
THIS PLAY, 

CENTRED ROUND THE GREATEST ENGLISHMAN WHO HAS 
RULED IN INDIA, 


IS MOST GRATEFULLY DEDICATED. 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED 


A dramatic meeting of the Council takes place, at which 
Francis accuses Hastings of accepting bribes from Indians. 
The Governor-General coldly repudiates the charges, and 
peremptorily adjourns the meeting when Francis proposes 
to cali as a witness the Maharaja Nundkumar. Francis 
decides to carry on without Hastings. 


ACT II. 
Scene (Conrinvep.) 


Francis calls an orderly, who goes out L, and presently 
returns ushering in Nundkumar, to whom he shows the 
utmost deference. 

The Maharaja is a tall, handsome, dignified Indian, 
wearing a moustache but no beard, and carrying his 
seventy years easily. He is simply dressed save for the 
ropes of pearls round his neck. He wears a long coat of 
cream Benares silk, with a cream cashmere shawl 
embroidered in colours round the edge thrown over his 
shoulder after the fashion of a Roman toga. On his head 
is a white flat pancake hat, made of rolls of muslin in 
white and gold. The expression of his face at first 
glance is benevolent and dignified. A closer scrutiny, 
however, reveals a sinister expression. The eyes are 
dark and set near together. Nose long and vulpine. 
Lips thin and cruel. 

Nundkumar advances into the room with quiet dignity, 
und salutes each member of Council with a profound 
salaam. After a momentary pause, during which he and 
Clavering take stock of each other, the General motions 
him to the chair at the end of the table L. 


CLAVERING: Be seated, Maharaja Sahib. 

(continuing) We understand from Francis Sahib 
that you have certain accusations to make against 
the Governor-General, the Honourable Warren 
Hastings. 

NUNDKU MAR (replying in imperfect, though 
fluent English): Yes, Your Honours, I have many 
accusations to make. 

CLAVERING: One will suffice for our 
purpose, and that one had better relate to some- 
thing directly within your own personal know- 
ledge. We understand that your son Gurudas 
paid a large sum of money to Hastings Sahib in 
order to secure the Ministership at Moorshedabad. 
Is that so? 

NUNDKUMAR: Yes, Your ene. My son 
paid six lakhs of rupees to Hastings Sahib. 
CLAVERING: Have you documents to prove 
it? 

NUNDKUMAR: Here, Sahib, 
Sahib’s receipt. 


He produces a bundle of papers from his breast, selects 
one and hands it. to Monson, who is on Clavering’s left. 
Monson passes it to Clavering, who applies his glass to 
it and then hands it for inspection to his colleagues. 

CLAVERING: ’Tis Hastings’ signature, sure 
enough. 


MONSON: But why should he have given a 
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receipt for the money? He must have known that 
it might be brought up against him. 

FRANCIS: The reason doubtless was that 
Gurudas insisted on it. And Hastings was driven 
to take the bribe by his wife’s extravagance. There 
is always a woman in the case. 

CLAVERING (with a knowing smile): Well, 
Francis, you should know! 

FRANCIS (ignoring the innuendo): Maharaja, 
are you and Gurudas prepared to swear in Court 
that this money passed as a bribe? 

NUNDKUMAR: Yes, Your Honour, we are 
both prepared to swear by Holy Mother Gunga. 

CLAVERING: Well, gentlemen, if they are 
both prepared to swear to the bribe, it seems to 
me that the case is conclusive. I move that 
Mr. Hastings be censured and called upon to 
refund to the Company the six lakhs paid him by 
Gurudas. Do you agree? 

They all hold up their hands. At that moment Barwell 
comes in from the verandah. He quizzes General 
Clavering with his glass before he sits down at the end 
of the table R. Clavering moves uneasily in his chair. 
Nundkumar rises, salaams and grows watchful. 
Obviously Barwell does not take the proceedings 
seriously. 


BARWELL (keeping Nundkumar standing): 
I trust, gentlemen, I do not intrude upon this 
meeting. And what have the majority in their 
wisdom decided ? 

CLAVERING (tartly): We have this moment 
resolved to call upon Mr. Hastings to refund six 
lakhs of. rupees to the Company. 

BARWELL: Ha, ha, ha! My dear General, 
you have surpassed yourselves. And I’ll go bail 
you’ve done it on forged documents supplied by 
that scoundrel over there (pointing to Nundkumar, 
who shrinks visibly) whom you have called into 
Council. 

CLAVERING (passing papers to him): Why, 
Mr. Barwell, you cannot deny that this is Mr. 
Hastings’ signature ? 

BARWELL (without looking at them): Know- 
ing whence it comes, I’ll say at once that it is a 
forgery. You have been duped by a man who 
keeps a duplicate of every private seal in the 
settlement—a man who is the cleverest forger in 
Asia. 

CLAVERING (shaken for the 
Duped! 

FRANCIS: The Maharaja and his son are 
ready to swear to the bribe in open Court. 
NUNDKUMAR (pulling himself together): 1 
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am ready to take any oath that may be required. 
And | ask your Honours to’ protect me against 
Barwell’s Sahibs’s insults. I can tell you that 
Barwell Sahib... . 

BARWELL (thundering) : 
rascal ! 

Nundkumar shrinks back. 

FRANCIS (to Clavering): It would appear that 
Mr. Barwell is as reluctant to hear the Maharaja 
as Mr. Hastings is! 

BARWELL (more calmly): I shouldn’t have 
lost my temper. The creature is not worth it. 
Besides, he is a doomed man. 


Nundkumar starts and looks round apprehensively, his 
eyes coming to rest on Francis. They all look at Barwell. 


FRANCIS: What do you mean? 

BARWELL: I mean that he has gone too far 
on your account, and that in striking at the 
Governor-General, he has put the rope round his 
own neck. 

NUNDKUMAR: Your Honours, he speaks 
truth. And I appeal to your noble protection 
against. Hastings Sahib and Barwell Sahib. 
(Salaaming repeatedly with both hands). If you 
do not protect me from them, I am a dead man. 

FRANCIS: Never fear, Maharaja. We will 
protect you against them both. 

BARWELL (rising and staring at Francis 
through his quiszing glass): You would do well 
to think of protecting yourself, Mr. Francis. You 
too have crossed Warren Hastings once too often ! 

CURTAIN 


Be silent, you 


Scene II. The following morning. 


A common in Alipore in the suburbs of Calcutta. A 
high hedge runs along the back of the stage. Palm trees 
secn in the distance, and the mansion of Belvedere 
showing through the trees. Running alongside the 
hedge a footpath. In the middle of the hedge a gate. In 
the foreground a stone culvert across a narrow ditch. 
All around the green grass of Bengal. 

At the rising of the curtain the scene is somewhat dim. 
It is not yet six o’clock. The light grows stronger as 
the scene proceeds, and at its close the brilliant light of a 
November morning in Calcutta floods the stage. 

Philip Francie enters through the gate in the hedge. 
He wears a greatcoat but carries no sword. He shuts the 
gate carefully and looks around. 


FRANCIS: Ha! First on the ground, am I? 
The bigger fool, and I feel in my bones, the last 
to leave it. 


He shivers and stamps his feet in protest against the 
cold. Then placing one foot on the culvert he 
soliloquises. 


FRANCIS: What possessed me, I wonder, to 
give Hastings the advantage? I have never fired 
a pistol in my life! .... A fitting end to a fool’s 
career—a grave in Bengal, with a damned hic 
jacet over my heart! 

Enter L Colonel Henry Watson, Chief Engineer of 
Bengal, who is acting as Francis’ second. He is a middle 
sized officer about Francis’ age, enveloped in a riding 
coat and carrying a case of pistols under his arm.. He 
wears a wig and three-cornered hat. Francis straightens 
himself at his approach. 


Persons in the Play 


WARREN HASTINGS ...... First Governor-General 
of India 

PHILIP FRANCIS _......... Member oi Council 
Maj.-GENERAL SIR JOHN 

CoL. THE HON. GEORGE 

RICHARD BARWELL ...... 
JOHN MACPHERSOD ...... Hastings’ Successor 


MAHARAJAH NUNDKUMAR 
GEORGE FRANCIS GRAND 


Sir Evian Impey _...... Chief Justice of Supreme 
Court 

Sir Ropert CHAMBERS... Judge of Supreme Court 

ALEXANDER MACRABIE ... Francis’ Brother-in-law 

FRANCIS DIBDIN _......... Writer, E.I. Company 

CHARLES SUMNER ......... 


EDGAR WILKINS .......... 
Cart. GERVASE BELLAMY Sir "John Clavering’ s Staff 
Lizut. ARTHUR FINCH ... Royal Navy 


MAJOR PALMER ..........++- Private Secy. to Hastings 


THE Lorp CHANCELLOR LADY Day 

(Lord Loughborough) Lapy CHAMBERS 
HENRY WATSON MADAM D’ARBLAY 
COLONEL PEARSE Mrs. CHOLMONDELEY 
Dr. CAMPBELL Mrs. BOSCAWEN 
EpMUND BURKE Lapy SARAH MANDEVILLE 
H.R.H. GEORGE PRINCE Mrs. TIMMINS 

or WALES THe AYAH 
DuKE OF NORFOLK LADY IMPEY 
Mrs. GRAND LADY CLAVERING 
Mrs. HASTINGS LADY ANNE MONSON 
Miss Betty SANDERSON RICHARD BRINSLEY 
Mrs. Fay SHERIDAN 
Miss GOLDBORNE Mr. WINDHAM 


Serjeant-at-Arms, Garter King-at-Arms, Peers’ 
Heralds, Ushers, Writers, Chobdars, Sepoys, 
Hookahbardars, Chuprassies, etc. 

(Most parts to be duplicated.) 


WATSON (heartily): Give you good morning, 
Mr. Francis! I see we are first on the ground. 
An excellent omen! 

FRANCIS (gloomily) : That remains to be seen, 
Colonel. In the meantime I am vastly obliged to 
you for coming to my support. I have one more 
favour to ask of you. Here is a packet containing 
two letters. Should I fall, you will despatch the 
first to my wife in England. The second is to— 
to—Mrs. Grand .... (hands him the packet). Oh, 
Watson, what a damned fool I’ve been! 

WATSON (cheerfully): Faith, sir, where 
women are concerned there are very few men who 
haven’t made fools of themselves at some time. 
But no matter. I’ll take care of both letters, and 
see they are delivered if the worst comes to the 
worst. Not that there is the smallest reason to 
apprehend it. 

FRANCIS: Nay, my friend, I do not hope to 
survive this encounter. The man Hastings is fatal 
to me. __I realise it at last.’ I was a fool to pit 
myself against him. 

WATSON : Gad, he is a dangerous man to 
cross. Have you heard what has befallen the 
Maharaja Nundkumar ? 

FRANCIS (with a start): No, what is that ? 

WATSON: Arrested yesternight by order of 
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the Supreme Court, and lodged in the common 
jail on charges of forgery and fraud. 

FRANCIS: That’s Hastings’ doing for a 
wager. The Supreme Court is at his beck and 
call, and the Chief Justice Impey is in his pocket. 
Lord, what an outrage! And what will be the 
end on’t? 

WATSON: The gallows for Nundkumar. 
That much is certain. 

FRANCIS: A Brahmin of Brahmins! Even 
Hastings would not dare. 

WATSON: The Supreme Court under Sir 
Elijah Impey, my dear sir, would dare anything. 

FRANCIS: If I come out of this encounter 
alive, Watson, I swear I will at once resign my 
seat in Council, and return to England, to rouse 
Parliament and the nation to this man’s enormities. 

Watson opens his case and produces one of the pistols 


for Francis’ inspection. Francis examines it curiously, 
but clumsily. Watson fidgets. 


WATSON : Pardon me, but that, sir, is not 
the way to handle it. I take it you are a trifle out 
of practice ? 

FRANCIS: I have never fired a pistol in my 
life. 

WATSON (thunderstruck): What! You are 
gaing to stand up for your life, and you have never 
fired off a pistol before ? 

FRANCIS: Never. 

WATSON : Gad’s my life, this is not fighting. 
*Tis simple suicide. Let me look at you. Aye, 


‘you are collected enough, but you are a dead man 


before anyone so cool and determined as Hastings, 
unless he is as strange to the game as you are. 

FRANCIS (bitterly): Trust him for anything 
but that. As to my being a dead man, I am well 
aware of it. 

WATSON: Tut, Mr. Francis, the race is not 
always to the swift, you know. But I must give 
you a lesson and be brief about it. 

He hands the pistol to Francis, who carries out the 
instructions given him more or less clumsily. Watson 
frowns in disapproval; but there is no time for further 
initiation, as the other party now arrives upon the scene 
R. This consists of Hastings, Colonel Pearse, his second, 
and Dr. Campbell, a surgeon. Pearse is a tall man, 
soldierly in bearing. Campbell is short and stout. All 
three are in greatcoats. Pearse carrying a case of pistols 
and Campbell one of instruments. The two parties 
salute each other, and the seconds come forward. 
Hastings engages in conversation with the doctor R, 
while Francis holds gloomy communion with himself L. 

WATSON: An unfortunate business, Colonel. 
I suppose there is no possibility of an accommoda- 
tion from your side ? 

PEARSE: If you hint at an apology, certainly 
not. Why do you suggest it? 

WATSON: Because, if it comes to the 
extremity my man stands the poorest chance. 

PEARSE: Why? 

WATSON : He has never fired a pistol in his 
life ! 

PEARSE: Say you so? Neither has mine—at 
least, not more than once or twice. 

WATSON: You astonish me! ’Tis like 
arming the Babes in the Wood. 

PEARSE: So much the better. Neither of 
them will be able to hit the other at fourteen paces. 


WATSON: Supposing we make the distance 
twenty ? 


PEARSE: No, sir. They must e’en take their 
chance at fourteen paces. Do you measure oy, 
the distance. 

While Watson steps out the distance Pearse opens his 
pistol case which he has laid on the culvert, and loads 
one of the two pistols therein. Watson marks out the 
distance and rejoins Pearse, who repaces the ground. 
——— loads one of his pistols and Pearse comes back 
0 

WATSON : Do you find the distance correct? 

PEARSE: Yes, sir. Are you loaded ? 

WATSON : Yes. 


PEARSE: Then let us place our men. 


Watson goes up to Francis and Pearse to Hastings. 
The antagonists take off their greatcoats, revealing 
Francis as wearing the same black suit as on the night 
of the Grand escapade. He wears no lace on his collar, 
so that there is nothing to break the black monotony of 
his attire. Watson regards him approvingly. 

WATSON : Well, sir, at least you have had the 
forethought to deprive him of a mark. 


Francis shrugs his shoulders. Hastings on stripping 
off his greatcoat stands, a small but alert figure in his 
business-like brown suit. He wears a stock with a fall 
of lace, so that if Francis had been a crack shot his doom 
would have been sealed. Both greatcoats are flung on 
the culvert. The duellists now take their stand at either 
end of the marked distance, and as they do so, Hastings 
breaks the silence that has hitherto prevailed between 
them. 

HASTINGS: Mr. Francis, do you stand on 
your line or behind it? 

FRANCIS: Behind it, sir. 

HASTINGS: Then so will I. 


The seconds now approach the principals, each with a 
pistol loaded and cocked. They hand over the weapons 
carefully and then retire together to a position at right 
angles to the combatants, facing the audience. Dr. 
Campbell stands apart, watching. 

PEARSE : Gentlemen, are you ready ? 

BOTH: Yes. 

PEARSE: You should both discharge your 
pistols as nearly as possible at the same time, but 
this should not prevent you from taking a careful 
aim. I shall give no word of command, but you 
are both at liberty to fire after I have pronounced 
the word Ready”’.... 

“READY!” 

Both raise their pistols and bring them down to the 
aim. Hastings points his pistol steadily, but does not 
fire. Francis’ weapon clicks, but does not go off. He 
raises it again, and brings it down a second time. Again 
it clicks and there is no report. He looks round help- 
lessly at his second. Hastings lowers his pistol and 
waits. 

FRANCIS: Watson, the damned thing won't 
explode ! 

Watson at a nod from Pearse goes forward and examines 
the weapon. 

WATSON: ’Tis so. The powder is damp. It 
must be reloaded. 

Watson and Pearse go to the culvert, and the pistol is 
recharged with powder from Pearse’s flask....Meanwhile 
the two antagonists avoid looking at each other. On 
reloading, Watson replaces the pistol in Francis’ hand 
and the two seconds resume their places. 


PEARSE: Gentlemen .... READY! 


Both raise their pistols again. Francis somewhat 
hurriedly. Francis fires first. Hastings stands perfectly 
steady, and it is clear that the bullet has missed him. 
Two seconds elapse. Then Hastings’ pistol rings out. 
Francis staggers back and tries to sit down, but his legs 
give under him and he falls prone. Hastings is the first 
to reach the wounded man. He kneels beside him. 


(To be continued) 
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New Books I ean 


Recommend 
BY THE LITERARY CRITIC 


The Late Sir Sefton Brancker 


N Sefton Brancker, then a Major in charge of 
Military Aeronautics at the War Office, fell 
in August 1914 the main responsibility of 

shaping the organisation and growth of Britain’s 
air arm in the greatest war in history. 

At that time we had only four weak squadrons 
and when Sir Henry Wilson suddenly butted into 
Brancker’s room and asked ‘‘ Are you ready for 
War? ’’ all that Brancker could reply was ‘‘Good 
God, no, sir.’ 

However, he was a man for emergencies and 
without waiting for authority he straightway set 
about spending the million pounds allotted for the 
whole year in one week, and from that time on 
his was the driving force that helped to win for 
Britain its supremacy in the air in the closing 
stages of the war. 

Directly hostilities ceased Brancker retired from 
Military Service to throw himself just as 
energetically into the development of civil 
aviation. 

His biography just published includes first his 
own account of his war labours and activities and 
thereafter comprises an appreciation of his post- 
war career by Captain Norman Macmillan (‘‘ Sir 
Sefton Brancker,’’ by Norman Macmillan, 
Heinemann, 2ls.). 

In regard to the disaster of R.101, in which 
Brancker lost his life, Captain Macmillan implies 
that Brancker himself was far from satisfied about 
the airship’s reliability and that had the final 
decision rested with him, the fatal flight would 
never have taken place. 


Haitian Ways and Mysteries 


Captain John H. Craige played his part in the 
American occupation of Haiti, and in ‘*‘ Cannibal 
Cousins ’’ (Stanley Paul, 12s. 6d.) he gives us a 
highly amusing and colourful picture of Haitian 
politics. 

The Haitians generally may be a simple, primi- 
tive people, but their politicians appear to be gifted 
with a good deal of imagination so far as methods 
of enriching themselves are concerned. Thus we 
have the tale of the Prime Minister who netted 
$100,000 for himself by calmly arranging for the 
sinking of the biggest Haitian warship on which 
he had pretended to ship that amount of treasure. 

The Americans when forced to intervene in 
Haiti in 1915 felt it necessary to obtain from the 
Haitian President formal consent to their occupa- 
tion. But the President proved to be very elusive, 
hiding himself away in his Palace. Butler, the 
U.S.A. representative, says, Captain Craige, 
eventually tracked him down “ seated in the full 
regalia of a Haitian statesman ”’ in his cabinet de 
toilet and there, unconventionally, was the 
necessary Convention signed. 

Another interesting book on this West Indian 
island. is the Viennese writer Richard A. 
Loederer’s ‘‘ Voodoo Fire in Haiti” (Jarrolds, 


with fifty-one illustrations in black and white by 
the author, 18s.). 

Here we are given some amazing stories of 
negro orgies and mysteries. Voodism, according 
to the authorities Herr Loederer quotes, comprises 
the religious beliefs of ninety-five per cent. of the 
total black population; with its evil fetishes and 
Green Snake deity it regulates almost every phase 
of Haitian life. 


The Navy in the Great War 

Three books just published deal with various 
aspects of the Navy’s part in the Great War. 

In ‘* Dardanelles Dilemma ”’ (with 69 illustra- 
tions and 10 maps or plans, Rich and Cowan, 
21s.) Mr. E. Keble Chatterton makes good a 
serious omission in our previous war books by 
supplying a complete and eminently readable 
history of naval operations in that theatre. In the 
writing up of this history he has relied on a vast 
number of original documents, photographs and 
sketches placed at his disposal by officers who were 
present and played important parts on the Naval 
side in the Gallipoli drama. 

Blast and Counterblast,’’ by Vice-Admiral 
C. V. Usborne (John Murray, with two maps, 
10s, 6d.) relates the author’s personal experiences 
in the War in several theatres. He was one of the 
two officers to whose inventive genius that 
‘* counterblast ’’ to the mine—the paravane—was 
due, and his book contains, among other things, 
an interesting account of his and (the then) Lieut. 
Burney’s experiments. for safeguarding ships 
against the hidden perils they had to face. 

Captain Taprell Dorling, who writes under the 
pen-name “ Taffrail,’’ has followed up his ‘‘ End- 
less Story ’’ of the work of the Destroyer flotilla 
in the War with a no less thrilling account of the 
Minesweepers’ activities in the same period (‘‘Swept 
Channels,”’ with 25 illustrations and 11 maps and 
diagrams, Hodder and Stoughton, 21s.). 

The importance of and the dangers attaching to 
the minesweepers’ operations may be judged by 
the facts mentioned by Captain Dorling that the 
Germans laid down 43,636 mines altogether and 
that at one early period of the war one mine- 
sweeper was lost for every two mines swept up. 


A Diplomats’ Reminiscences 

Few diplomats can claim the varied experience 
that has fallen to the lot of Lord Howard of 
Penrith, nor, we imagine, are there any other 
examples of a man rising to Ambassadorial rank 
after having definitely retired from the British 
Diplomatic Service. 

In his ‘‘ Theatre of Life’’ (Hodder and 
Stoughton, illustrated, 21s.) Lord Howard tells of 
his life up to the year 1905: his dislike of being 
a ‘‘ cross between a footman and a pet lamb ”’ as 
as Attaché at Berlin, his journeys in South and 
East Africa and Morocco, his candidature for 
Parliament, his capture by and escape from the 
Boers in the South African War, rubber planting 
in the West Indies, Amazon explorations and 
finally his return to diplomacy. 

The charm of the book consists in its sincerity, 
candour and an easy-flowing style, and last but 
not least the author’s gift for summing up 
character and situation, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


SIR,—Events have proved that one would be justified 
in saying that what Lady Houston thinks to-day the 
Government thinks to-morrow. For three and a half 
years Her Ladyship has been pointing out the scandal of 
our defencelessness and,more than that, has been offering 
large sums ef money out of her own pocket in a patriotic 
endeavour to help in a practical manner. 


Like Lord Roberts before her she has been treated with 
scorn and contempt; but the time has now come when the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has had to eat his own 
words and admit publicly that, owing to the parlous state 
into which our defence forces have been allowed to 
degenerate, our country has been gravely handicapped 
and foreign nations have come to treat us with contempt. 


Far sighted patriots like Lady Houston can appreciate 
the true situation three years before our ministers, who 
are paid high salaries on the understanding that they 
shall be able to estimate the needs of the country. Is 
this not a standing reproach to our rulers ? 


Or have they wilfully blinded themselves to the facts ? 
I fear so. The truth is that they are neither honest with 
themselves nor with the country and are unfitted for the 
high positions they hold. 


Woking. M..G. JEFFERSON. 


The Chancellor Comes to Heel 


MApDAM,— 


Your words in last week’s issue were lucid and to the 
point. The Chancellor, having disregarded your warn- 
ings over a period of years and refused your patriotic 
offers with contumely, is now in a panic; because he 
realises, as you have always realised, that Britain cannot 
preserve her prestige among the comity of nations unless 
she is adequately armed. 


Mr. Chamberlain, unless his skin is inordinately 
thick, must be feeling humiliated at being forced now by 
the march of events to admit what he has been endeavour- 
ing to conceal for so long a time. 


Yet I would beg of you not to relax your efforts until 
our fighting forces are built up to strength again. ‘ Put 
not your trust in ministers’? must be our watchword. 
Too often do they disclose “‘ intentions ”? merely to lull 
us into a false sense of security without the faintest 
intention of putting them into effect. 


Birmingham. (Mrs.) V. SMYTHE. 


Our Obsolete Navy 


SIR,—I have been reading the reminiscences of that 
great sailor Admiral of the Fleet Sir Roger Keyes and I 
must say that I have been appalled by the disclosures. 

He presents the facts with absolute fairness and does 
not hesitate to give credit to political opponents when he 
considers it due. This makes the history of the decline 
of our navy most appalling reading, because one knows 
that it is not in the least exaggerated. 


In truth I find it quite impossible to fathom the 
Socialist mind. When these strange people were 
clamouring for a naval war against our old ally Japan 
they were at the same time refusing to continue with the 
construction of the Singapore base, without which naval 
operations east of Suez are universally admitted by 
experts to be impossible. 


One might well think that there must be a conspiracy 
on the part of the Socialists to disintegrate the Empire by 
plunging us into a war and deliberately losing it. 
Actually, of course, the truth is that the Socialists have 
no sense of responsibility whatever and will say publicly 
things they do not mean in order to catch a few votes. 
Further, they are totally unfitted to govern any country, 


lacking entirely the power to grasp the meaning of 


intricate problems. 


Enfield, N. V. N. GRIERSON, 


Our Dishonest Ministers 


Illogical Interference 
DEAR MADAM, 


Italy has for months past been sending her soldiers and 
armaments in vast numbers and volume to her African 
possessions contiguous to Abyssinia. 


Italy has made no secret of her intention to use these 
men and armaments in an Abyssinian campaign, but 
has openly avowed her intention of doing so. 


Most, if not all, of these soldiers and armaments have 
reached Italy’s African possessions via the Suez Canal. 
England and France, in effect, control the Suez Canal 
and are the two most prominent Powers and members of 
the League of Nations. Italy is also a member of the 
League of Nations.. 


Did England or France or the Council of the League 
of Nations at any time during the initial warlike pre- 
parations made by Italy tell Italy clearly and distinctly, 
‘“‘ We are the Authority or united body charged with the 
maintenance of World Peace. You are one of us. We 
believe you are preparing to make.war. Is this so, or is 
it not so? If it is so, we must, as sworn preservers of 
World Peace, do all in our power to hold up your prepara- 
tions for war, and we shall close the Suez Canal to all 
ships carrying soldiers or armaments in numbers or 
quantity beyond your requirements for purely protective 
purposes ’’? 

If France, England and the Council of the League of 
Nations did not do so in the initial stages of Italy’s war- 
like preparations, they have no equitable authority to 
interfere at this very late stage. Such a line of pro- 
tracted inaction followed by attempted compulsion is 
provocative rather than preventive of War. 

T. R. Barty. 

54, Montpelier Rd., Brighton. 


eye 

League Futility 

SIR,—My letter in your last issue is said by some to 
contain words of excessive condemnation upon the policy 
of the representatives of Great Britain at Geneva. My 
knowledge of International Law and of its basic implica- 
tions forces me to take the view that no words sufficiently 
strong can rightly describe the almost incredible folly of 
that policy. Let anyone claiming equal experience with 
myself challenge any one of the propositions I proceed to 
lay down. 

Tet it be conceded that the League of Nations has 
value and that, developed on the lines of its original con- 
ception (if now possible), it is capable of very great 
value. At present that combination is merely a 
fluctuating residuum of consentient States having no 
power to enforce its resolutions except the moral weight 
of a body of goodwill with good intentions. 

The League of Nations has no legislative power except in so far 
as regards treaty revision and this limited power has never even 
been invoked, far from being put into_overation. 

e League of Nations has no judicial authority excent as a 
Court of Arbitration. that is to say except to the extent of a 
jurisdiction created by the parties to any particular dispute and 
even then has no nower of enforcing its awards. | ; 

The League of Nations has no executive authority of any kind 
whatsoever or power-of enforcing (even if it could make) a single 
valid decree. ~~ 

The League of Nations has no administrative authority ‘except 
over its own procedure) so that even the violation of its own 
Mandates conferred on special states over particular areas cannot be 
prevented or punished. 

The League of Nations has no financial or material resources 


at its command except casual receipts from intermittent contri- 
buting towards its upkeep. 


It follows inevitably that the present value for inter- 
national objects is merely consultative and delaying in 
its operation. 

For the sake of brevity, I have asserted these proposi- 
tions, but I am prepared to prove, on the evidence which 
exists, that every one of these propositions rests on 
irrefutable grounds. 

Epwp. S. Cox-SINciarr. 

Constitutional Club, 

Northumberland Avenue, S,W.1, 
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SIR,—The information in to-day’s papers that, owing 
to the action of the Board of Trade in allowing nations 
which export bacon to us to exceed their monthly quotas 
for several months, English pig breeders are in difficulties 
must have caused much surprise and consternation. 

Whatever is the nse of' framing regulations to help an 
industry if they are not enforced? It is, also, very unfair 
to our pig breeders, who have submitted to a lot of inter- 
ference and control on the understanding that the Govern- 
ment would do its part in helping to put the industry on 
its feet. 

It seems that our present National Government is quite 
incapable of being honest over anything. 

Reading. D. FORBES. 


Who is to Blame? 


SIR,—Aiter the setting up of expensive machinery and 
the imposition of innumerable restrictions the price of 
pigs is now lower than it has been for a very long time, 
and breeders are totally unable to make ends meet. 

The cause of this, it is now disclosed, is that during 
most of the summer the Board of Trade has permitted 
every nation which exports pigs to this country to exceed 
its quota. 

It would be interesting to know who is responsible for 
this blunder, how and why it was made, and what dis- 
ciplinary action, if any, is to be taken? 

Colchester. W. T. MURRAYFIELD. 


A Breach of Faith 


SIR,—Yet another Government department has com- 
mitted a breach of faith, and our farmers who breed pigs 
have been completely let down by the Board of Trade, 
which has overriden the quota regulations and allowed 
the country to be swamped with foreign bacon. 

The result is that there is once again a crisis in the 
industry, and this after the time and troubie which has 
been spent in organising it. 

A public inquiry should be opened at once. 

Preston, Lancs. T. DANGERFIELD. 


Literature for the Blind 
(From Sir Beachcroft Towse, V.C., K.C.V.O., C.B.E.) 


SIR,—Provision of an embossed literature for sightless 
readers is one of the self-imposed responsibilities of the 
National Institute for the Blind, and the growing 
magnitude of the task of catering for tastes as 
miscellaneous as those of the sighted public is shown in 
the Institute’s 66th Annual Report. 

In the course of more than sixty years’ labour, the 
demand for Braille and Moon volumes, pamphlets and 
periodicals has steadily increased till the output now 
reaches about three-quarters of a million copies annually. 
During the past year, the production was actually 732,015 
copies of books, newspapers, etc., besides more than 8,000 
volumes and pieces of Braille music. 

Publication of embossed books is necessarily restricted 
by the heavy cost of production and by the comparatively 
limited demand, but in one important respect this is a 
definite advantage to the sightless reader. The committee 
dealing with the selection of matter to be Brailled cannot 
be too lavish in its recommendations as to quantity and 
it tends, therefore, to become extremely eclectic. In other 
words, it skims the cream from the available sources, 
and gives this rich cream to its blind public. 

High cost of production is not allowed to dictate a 
selling price beyond the pocket of a blind person, who is 
generally a person of somewhat limited means. With the 
help of a generous public, the National Institute makes 
a substantial reduction in price, which allows the blind 
reader to buy his books at one-third the actual figure 
which production has entailed. G. B. B. Towsr. 

National Institute for the Blind, 

224-8, Great Portland Street, W.1. 


The Great Bacon Scandal 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Lord Roberts’ Memorial Workshops 


SIR,—September 30th is the anniversary of the birth of 
Field-Marshal Earl Roberts. His memory lies deep in 
the hearts of all Britons and is enshrined by the Soldiers 
and Sailors Help Society in the workshops that bear his 
nate. 

The Society has striven steadily in its thirty-one years 
of existence to care for the welfare of men who have 
served in any branch of His Majesty’s Forces at any 
time, in peace or in war. 

An unceasing stream of disabled and necessitous 
ex-Service men has appealed through the years at its 
doors for help, and with the assistance of a generous 
public the Society has responded by making grants of 
food, clothing and money, by providing convalescent 
treatment for the sick, assisting the workless to find 
employment, and, indeed, it has been instrumental in 
helping to re-establish over 1,159,000 ex-Service men in 
civil life who might otherwise very easily have fallen by 
the way. 

In the Lord Roberts workshops, the severely war- 
disabled are trained and employed, and the problem of 
how best to deal with these men is being satisfactorily 
solved. 

Although it has not fallen to my lot to be officially 
connected with the Society, I have known of its work for 
many years and am to-day privileged earnestly to appeal 
on its behalf to your readers, urging them to make a 
supreme effort to come to its aid and thus to strengthen 
its endeavour to maintain and extend its beneficent work. 

These are difficult times for us all, and even more so for 
charities. This Jubilee Year is one of National Thanks- 
giving, and the men for whom we plead are those who 
cast aside personal considerations when the Nation was in 
peril and gallantly served our King and Empire. Do 
please remember them to-day and the debt we shall 
always owe to them. 

Will your readers contribute liberally, and may I ask 
that they send their cheques and postal orders, crossed 
‘* Lloyds Bank, Ltd.,’? to the Society’s Headquarters at 
122, Brompton Road, Room T, London, S.W.3, addressed 
to the Hon. Treasurer, Admiral of the Fleet Sir Roger 
Keyes, Bart. H. R. L. SHEPPARD. 


Pacifist Warmongers 


SIR,—The dispute between Italy and Abyssinia is no 
concern of ours, and the irony of the situation is that if 
war broke out between any two European countries or 
between any countries in South America, our party 
politicians would not turn a hair. 

In the event of war breaking out, every male between 
the ages of 18 and 40 will be called up whether he object 
or not, a fact which should do something to exert our 
so-called Pacifists, who are the real warmongers, to action. 


ALEXANDER M. GIFFORD. 
25, Granville Park, S.E.13. 


Socialist Bluff 

SIR,—Sir Walter Citrine’s fiery demands for immedi- 
ate sanctions against Italy have given the Government 
an excellent opportunity of calling his bluff. 

Supposing the Prime Minister were to say sweetly “ I 
quite agree, Sir Walter, but of course you realise that this 
will mean war; so, doubtless, in order to ensure success, 
you’ will support immediate conscription,’’ I have no 
doubt that Sir Walter would change his tune quickly and 
very conveniently. 

It is remarkable how demagogues with no real responsi- 
bility will make the wildest demands in public and how 
hurriedly they will make excuses when taken at their 
word. 


Liverpool. HERBERT PEARSON. 
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MOTORING 


Popular Straight-Eights 


BY SEFTON CUMMINGS 


HE spate of pre-show literature is now at its 
height and multigraphed announcements 
marked ‘‘ Confidential—Not to be published 

before ......... ’’ reach me daily. 

A preliminary perusal seems to point to the fact 
that a feature of the show will be the number of 
light sixes and medium powered straight-eights. 
The V eight appears to be gaing out of favour, 
though one mass production firm, which does not 
exhibit at Olympia and which has been producing 
a highly efficient model of this type, is developing 
this policy further by offering a smaller model of 
similar design. 

Refinement of engine design is what manufac- 
turers have been concentrating upon this year. 
Top speed and acceleration being already good 
enough to meet the requirements of most people, 
designers have applied themselves to eliminating 
roughness and achieving even greater silence. 

Devices for silencing carburettor hiss were in 
evidence last year. This season many more models 
will be fitted with such an apparatus and, in certain 
cases at least, we are likely to find a greatly 
improved device. 

One well known firm which specialises in small 
and medium powered cars has been experimenting 
for months with a view to silencing both the car- 
burettor and exhaust. A new type of telescopic 


silencer has been devised, which can be instant] 
adjusted for length and capacity. By this means jt 
is claimed that carburettor hiss has been entirely 
eliminated and that the tone of the exhaust js 
inaudible at normal speeds, rising to a low, plea. 
sant note at full throttle. 


At the same time it must not be thought that the 
super-speed merchant is being neglected. The 
same firm is planning to exhibit the fastest model it 
has ever turned out. Another great firm, hitherto 
better known for luxurious touring vehicles, 
designed to carry large limousine bodies in com- 
plete silence, is bringing out a three and a half litre 
straight-eight with overhead valves, which it is 
claimed will be far the fastest car ever offered to 
the public by this company. 


The increase in the number of large and medium- 
powered cars which resulted from the reduction of 
the horse power tax has, as was expected, been of 
enormous assistance to our export trade. One 
large firm, which turned out a six-cylinder twenty- 
five horse-power model specially designed to 
capture this trade, reports a hundred per cent. . 
increase in overseas sales. This model sells at 
only £280 and is doing much to popularise large 
car motoring in this country. 


The decision of Morris Motors some time ago to 
adopt series numbers for their models instead of 
yearly dates is one that will inevitably cause dis- 
cussion in the trade. Personally I shall not be 
surprised to find other makers following suit, as the 
new system has many advantages, particularly 
when the car enters the second-hand market. 


BOOTHS 
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The “SATURDAY REVIEW ” 


REGISTER OF 
SELECTED HOTELS 
LICENSED 


BERFELDY, Perthshire. — Station 

Hotel. . Pens., 4 to 5 gns. 
Tennis, golf, fishize, bowling. 

LEXANDRIA, —Albert 
A Bed., 10; Rec., 2. Pens., 3_gns. 
Lun., 2s. 6d. Din 3s, 6d. Fishing, Loch 
Lomond. 

VIEMORE, Inverness-shire.—Aviemore 
A Bictel. Bed., 100; Rec., 4. Pens., 5 
gns. to 10 gns. " Golf, Private. 
shooting, riding, tennis. 


M t are. c., 4. 
on WE £2/7/6. Garden, golf, 


Fishing, 


Pens., 4 gens. 
tennis, bowls, 


AMBURGH, NORTHUMBERLAND— 
Victoria Hotel. Rec., 3. Pens., 6 gns. 
Tennis, golf, shooting, fishing. 
ELFAST.—Kensington Hotel, 
Rec., 5. Pens., 4 gns.; W.E., 
Mon., 27/6. Golf, 10 mins., 3/6. 


LACKPOOL.—Grand Hotel. H. & C. 
Fully licensed. Billiards. Very moderate. 


OURNE ae. Bucks.—The Spade Cak 
B Hotel, Bed., 20. Rec., 4 and bar. 
Pens., 5 to 7 gns. Tennis, golf, bathing. 


OW NESS-ON-WINDERMERE.— Rigg’s 
Crown Hotel. Pens., 5 gns. to 7 gus. 
Golf, 1} miles. Yachting, fishing. 


RACKNELL, Berkshire.—Station Hotel 
ed., 7; Rec., 2. Pens., 34 to 4 gns. 
W.E., Sat. to Mon., 2 gns. Golf, riding. 


RIGHTON, Sussex. —Sixty-six Hotel.— 
Bed., 33; c., 5; Pens., from 4} gns. 
W.E. from 32/6. Golf, 9 courses in vicinity. 
Tennis, bathing, boating, polo, hunting. 


ROADSTAIRS, Kent. — Grand Hotel. 

Pens., from 5 gns. W.E., from £1 per 

day. Lun., 4/6; Din., 6/6. "Golf, tennis, 
bathing, dancing. 


Bed. Pens., 4 gns. to 

5 gns. Wk, ry ‘aay. Golf, trout 
fishing, riding, hunting. 


URY ST. EDMUNDS, Suffolk.—Angel 
otel. ed., 35; c., 2. ens., 
2 gns. Lun., 3/6; Din., 6/6. 
golf, fishing, racing. 


UTTERMERE, _ via Cockermouth. 
Victoria ot Hotel. Bed., 37; 

Pens., 4 gns. 13/6 and 15/- = yh 

Golf, own private Binks. Fishing, boating. 


ALLENDER, Perthehire. — Trossachs 
Hotel, Trossachs. Bed., 60. Pens., fr. 
5 gns. Lun., 3/6; Din., 6/-. Golf, fishing, 
tennis, 


AMBRIDGE.—G arden nr. 

Pembroke College. Pens. ns. 
W.E., 14/- to 17/6 per day. Galt, 8 od es ; 
boating, tennis. 


Park Hotel, Puck Place. 
Pens., 7 gns. W.E 
(Sat. Lun. 'Brkfat, 37/6. 


Inn, High Street.— 
3 Pens., 5 to 6 gns. 
Golf, bathing. 


LINDERWER. — Castle Hotel, Maer- 
cloche Pens., £2 10/- Lun., 1/6; 
Din., 2/6. Golf, 12 miles away. 


OMRIE, Perthshire. — Ancaster Arms 

Hotel. Bed, 10; Rec., 3. Pens., £3 10/-. 

we. 12/- per day. Tennis, golf, fishing. 
wis. 


ONISTON, ENGLISH LAKES.—The 
Waterhead Hotel. Pens., from £5 10/-. 
Golf, boating, putting green, tennis. 


CORNWALL—Sea View, 
Bed., Annexe 5. Pens., from 34 
gus. W.E, oe 35/-. Golf, fishing, tennis. 


ULVERTON, Som. (border of Devon) 
Hotel. 3 W.E., 12/6 
ishing, 


= day. Golf, riding, 
unting, tennis. 


UNDEE. — ie Royal British Hotel is 
the best. & C. in all bedrooms, 
Restaurant, aand by Prop. Phone : 


LY, Game. —The Lamb Hotel. _Bed., 
20, Rec., 5. Pens.. 5 ens. W. E., £2! 1, 
Lun., 3/6; Din., 5/-. Boating. 


FrAwourts, Cornwall. — The Manor 
House, Hotel, Budock Vean. Bed., 46 
Rec., 2. Pens., from 5 guns. to 8 gns. Golf. 
boating, fishing, tennis. 


LASGOW, W.2.—Belhaven Hotel, 22 to 

26, Belhaven Terrace. B ., 66; Rec., 6. 
Pens., from £3 5/-. Lun., 3/-; Din., 5/-. 
Tennis, golf. 


LASGOW, C.2 — Grand Hotel, 560, 
Sauchiehall St., Charing Cross. Bed., 

110. Pens., 6 gns.; E., 18/6 per day. 
Tennis courts adjacent. Golf, 1/- per round. 


\REAT MALVERN, 
Royal Foley Hotel. Bed., 32; 
Pens., from 5 to 7 gns.; W.E., 15/- to ene 
day. Golf, putting green. 


NULLANE, East Lothian. — Bisset’s 

Hotel. Bed., 25; Rec., 5. Pens., 4 to 

5 gns. W.E., 14/- to 16/- per ony Tennis 
courts. Golf, swimming, riding, bowling. 


AMILTON, Scotland.— 

Royal Hotel. Bed., Rec., 3. Pens., 
from 3 gns. W.E., 25/-. Gai tennis, bowls. 
Tel. 164. Geo. Dodd, proprietor. 


ASLEMERE, Surrey.—Georgian Hotel. 
Bed., 26; Rec., 4. Pens., 5 gns.; W.E., 
35/- to 47/6. Tennis, golf. 


ERNE BAY—Miramar Hotel, Beltinge. 
Bed., 27; Rec., 2. Pens., from 4 gns. 
W.E., fr. 45/-. Golf, bowls, tennis, bathing. 


LFRACOMBE, Devon.— Mount Hotel. 

Pens., from 3 gns, to 5 gns. Overlooking 
sea. All bedrooms with H. & C. Many 
with private bathrooms. Tennis. 


ROYAL CLARENCE Hotel, High Street. 
Bed., 60; Rec., 3. Pens., 4.gns. W.E., 13/6 
a! day. Tennis, golf, fishing, boating, 
athing. 


NVERARY.—Argyll Hotel. Bed., 
26. Pens., 6 gns. 18/- per day. 
Lun., 3/6; Din., 6/-. Gui fishing, tennis. 


Ka English Lakes—The Keswick 
Hotel Pens., 

5 gns.; 6 gns. a. W. E. fr.'15/- per day. 
Golf, tennis, boating, bowls, fishing. 


y IBWORTH.—The Rose and Crown, 
Kibworth, near Leicester. A.A., R.A.C. 
and B.F.S.S. appointed. 


LANGOLLEN—Grapes Hotel. Stay pete 
for Comfort. Fishing, golf. H. & C 


LANWRTYD WELLS, Central Wales.— 

Dol-y-Coed Hotel. Bed., 35; Rec., 4. 

Pens., winter £4 7/6; sum. £4 15/-. W.E., 
30/-. Golf, own course. Fishing, tennis. 


OCH AWE, Argyll.—Loch Awe Hotel. 

*Phone : Dalmally 6. Bed., 70; Rec., 4. 
Pens., 5 to 8 gns. acc. to season. Tennis, 
golf, fishing, boating. 


ONDON. — Barkston House Hotel, 1, 
Barkston Gardens, S.W.5. Tel.; Fro. 
2259. Pens., 2} to 3 gns. 
GORE Hotel, 189, Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. 
Bed., 36; Rec., 2 and cocktail bar. Pens., 
from. 3} gns. Tennis. 


GUILDFORD HOUSE HOTEL, 56/7, 
Guildford Street, -C.1.—T.: Terr. 5530. 
Rec., 1. Pens., £2 10/-. Bridge. 

HOTEL SERATHCON A, 25 & 26, Lan- 
caster Gate, W.2. Bed., 36; Rec., 5. Pens., 
34 gns. to 44 gns. Table tennis. 

a yee Hotel, Gt. St. Andrew 
Street, W.C.2. 2 mins. Leicester Sq. Tube. 
250 Bedrooms, h. and c. water. Room, bath, 
breakfast, 7/6; double, 13/6. 

THE PLAZA Hotel, St. ag Street, 
Leicester Square C..2. Pens., 
from 44 gns., are £1 16/6. ‘Ta. 3/6; 
Din., 4/6. 

L& Morayshire. — Stotfield 

4 Hotel. Bed., 70; Rec., 3. Pens., 4 gns. 
to £6 16/6. W.E., 36/- to 45/-. Golf, fish- 
ing, bowling, tennis. 


YNMOUTH, N. Devon.—Bevan’s Lyn 

— Hotel. Bed., 48. Pens., from 4 to 6 
W.E., 26/-. Lun., 3/6 and 4/-; Din. a 

56. Golf, hunting, fishing, tennis, dancing. 


ORTEHOE, N. Deven, — Chichester 
Arms Hotel. Bed., 6; Rec., 2. Pens., 

£2 10/-. W.E., £1 7/-. Golf, bathing. 
EWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. — Central-Ex- 
change Hotel, Grey Street. 70; 


9. Pens., OW. E., Golf. 
fishing, bathing. 
RBURN HALL Hotel.— 44; 


3; Pens., from 5 gns. wise “from 
rh "5 hard courts. Golf on estate. Fishing. 


EWTON STEWART, Wigtownshire.— 
Galloway Arms Hotel. Bed., 17; Rec., 

5. Pens., £3 10/- to £4. Golf, fishing, 
bathing, bowling, tennis. 


ITON, Nr. Ventnor, 1.0.W.—Niton- 
Undercliff Hotel. Bed., 17; Rec., 4. 


Pens., from 5 gns. E., from £2 5/-. 
Goli, bathing, fishing, tennis. 


Surrey.—The Hautboy Hotel. 
Pens., 5 gns. 7 £1 per day. 
Lun., 4/6; ‘Tea, 1/9; Din., 6/-. Golt 


ADSTOW, Cornwall—Commercial Hotel. 
Good fishing, good golf, rocks. Tel.; 
Cookson,”’ Padstow. 


AIGNTON, DEVON.— Radcliffe Hotel, 

Marine Drive. Bed., 70; Rec., 3. Pens., 
trom 4 gns., from 5 to 7 gns. during season. 
W.E., 15/- ‘to 18/- per day. Golf, tennis. 


ERTH, Scotland.—Station Hotel. Bed., 

100; Rec., 4; Pens., from 4 gns.; W.E. 
from 24/-; Lunch, 3/6; Tea, 1/6; Dinner, 6/-. 
Garden. Golf, 3 courses within 6 mins. 


ETERBOROUGH. — Saracen’s Head 

Hotel. Bed., 12; Rec., 2. Pens., 3} gns. 
W.E., 30/-; Lun. 3/6; Din., 3/6. Tennis, 
fishing, boating, “horse- riding. 


LYMOUTH, Devon. — Central Hotel. 
Bed., 40; Rec., 3; Pens., 4 to 5 gns. 
Golf, tennis, bowls, sea and river fishing. 


ORTPATRICK, WIGTOWNSHIRE.— 

Portpatrick Hotel. Bed., 65. Pens., 
—. £5 weekly. Golf, boating, bathing, 
ennis. 


ICHMOND, Surrey.—Star & Garter 
otel. —England’s historic, exquisite, 
romantic, social centre and Rendezvous. 


IPON, Yorks. — Unicorn Hotel, Market 
Place. Bed., 22. Pens., £47/6. W.E., 
35/-. Golf, fishing, bowls, tennis, dancing. 


OSS-ON-WYE.—Chase Hotel. Bed. 2; 

Rec., 5. Pens., 3} gns.; W.E., 37/6; 
Lunch, 2/6; Dinner, 4/- Golf, fishing, 
tennis, bowls. 


QAlenury. Wilts. — Cathedral Hotel. 
Up-to-date. C. and radiators in 
bedrooms. Electric lift. Phone: 399. 


ALOP. — Talbot Hotel, Cleobury Mor- 
timer. Bed., 7; Rec., 1. Pens., 84/-. 
Lun., 3/- and 3/6. Golf, Forderminster. 


CARBOROUGH, YORKS.—Castle Hotel. 
Queen Street. Bed., 38. Pens., £3 12/6. 
W.E., 21/-. Golf, cricket, bowls, bathing. 


THE RAVEN HALL Hotel, Ravenscar. 
Bed., 56; Rec., 5. Din., 6/-. Golf, bowls. 
swimming, billiards, tennis, dancing. 


IDMOUTH.—Belmont Hotel. Sea Front. 

Bed., 55; Rec., 3. Pens., 64 to 8 gns. 

inclusive 3 days. Bathing, tennis, 
go 


OUTH Uist, Outer Hebrides.—Lochbois- 

dale Hotel. Bed., 32; Rec., 7; Pens., 

4 gns. Golf, 5 miles, free to hotel guests. 
Fishing, shooting, bathing, sailing. 


Victoria Sonam, Hanley. 
Rec., 1. Pens., £3 6/-. Lun., a “Din. 
3/6. Sup., acc. a: requirements. 
Golf, tennis. 


TOCKBRIDGE, HANTS. — ~ 
Hotel. "Phone; Stockbridge 9. Bed., 

14; Rec., 1. _ Bed and breakfast, 8s. 6d., 
double, 14s. Golf, Trout fishing. 


TRANRAER, Wigtownshire. — Buck’s 

Head Hotel, Hanover Street. Bed., 18; 

Pens., £3 10s. W.E., 12/6 per day. Golf; 
tennis, fishing, swimming. 


EIGNMOUTH, Devon.—Beach Hotel 
H.R.A. Promenade. Excellent position. 
Moderate inclusive terms. Write for tariff. 


Glos.—Royal Hop Pole 

Hotel 45; Rec., 2. Pens., from 
5 to 64 s. Winter, 3 gns. Golf, fishing, 
boating, bowls, cricket, hockey. 


ORQUAY.—The Grand Hotel, Bed., 200; 

Rec., 3. Tennis courts; golf, Stover 

G.C. (free). Hunting, squash court, minia- 
ture putting course. 


65; gns.; winter, 
4 gns. we E., fr. 45/-. Tennis, Golf, bowls, 
yachting, fishing. 


Perthshire. — Royal Hotel. 

Bed., Rec., 2. Pens., from 5 gns. 
Lun., 3/6; ‘Tia, 1/6; Din., 5/-; Sup., 3/6. 
Tennis, fishing, shooting. 


IRGINIA Water, Surrey. — Glenridge 
Hotel. Bed., 15; Rec., 3 and bar. Pens., 
£4 15/6. W.E., £1 17/6. Golf, Wentworth 
and Sunningdale, 5/-. 
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ALTON-ON-NAZE—Hotel Porto Bello, 
comfort and attention. : 
ARWICK. — Lord _Leycester amy 
Bed., 55; Rec., 5. suas. 
W.E., Sat. to "Mon., 
INDERMERE. — Rigg’s 


P 
W.E., 3/6 daily. 


ARMOUTH. — Royal 
Parade. Bed., 85. Pens. a from £3 ia 


Golf,’ bowls, tennis, dancing. 


HOTELS—Continued 
UNLICENSED 


to all floors. 


Woodville, 14, 
Christchurch Road. 
Tennis, beach bungalow, garage 45 cars. 


— Lord Nelson 


away, 2/6 per day, 7/6 per week. Fishing. 


RISTOL. — Cambridge 
Royal York Crescent, Clifton. 
comfort. Apply prop., L 
UDE, N. Cornwall.—The Pri- 
vate Hotel, Downs view.—Pens., f: 

2 gns. Golf, boating, fishing, bathing, tennis. 


Rodney, Little Baddow. Pens., 3 
W.E. from 27/6. Lun., 2/6; Din., 8/6. 
fishing, yatching, tennis. 


HELTENHAM SPA.—Visit the 
hill Hotel, St. George’s Road. Central 


AWLISH, S. Devon.—Sea View Hotel, 
ex. Cuisine, ~ i 


Hotel, Wilmington —Bed., 


15. 
Fens. from 3 one. W.E., 10/6 per ‘day. 


— 8t. Mary's Hotel, 32, 
‘Palmerston, Place.—Pens., from 4 gns. 
Fishing and tennis in neigh- 


S. Cornwall. 
Centre Sea Front, facing 
Falmouth Bay. Illustrated Handbook gratis 
from Res. Proprs. 
MADEIRA PRIVATE Hotel, Cliff Road 
iss Pens., from 3 to 5 gns.; 
W.E., Sat. to Mon. 25/-. Tennis, golf. 


SUFFOLK. — 
a Private Hotel, Sea Front. 


"Golf, tennis, bowls, paling. 


ERNDOWN, Dorset. —The Links, — 
borne —~¥ Bed., 11 


Golf, ‘4/- per 


OLKESTONE. — 
Est. 


ec., Pen 
W.E., 1076 to dally. 


THE ORANGE HOUSE 
Hotel, 8, Hill 


gns.; 
Golf” bola, cro 
OATHLAND, 


Lunch, 2/6 and 3/6; 
Hunting, fishing. 


ODALMING.—Farncombe Manor Hotel. 
. Pens., 3 gns. Golf, fishing. 


EREFORD. — The Residence 


Salmon fishing, 
Large garage and car park. 


SLEMERE, Surrey.—Whitwell Hatch 
—a Country House H & C 
Gas fires in bedrooms. 


ASTINGS. — Albany Hotel. 
tion on the front. 120 rooms. —wi 
phone 761, 762. 


OLMBROOK, Cumberland. — Carleton 

Green Hotel. Pens., 4 gns. Golf, 
Seascale 18-hole. Fishing, shooting, sea- 
bathing, mountain scenery. Tennis. 


LFRACOMBE. = Hotel. Sea front. 
80 bedrooms. very modern comfort. 
Very moderate eax veWrite for brochure. 


THE OSBORNE PRIVATE Hotel. 
Wilder Road. Bed., 90; Pens., 24 to 44 gns. 
W.E., 12/- per day. Golf, Bowls. 

DILKUSA. rie 4 Hotel. Sea front. 
Cent. 110 bed. all with H. & C. Five large 
lounges. Dancing. Billiards. 


IMPERIAL Hotel, facing 
sea. Well known. Lift. Ballroom. Pens., 
34 to 5 gns. Write for Tariff. 


NVERNESS.—ARDLARICH PRIVATE 

HOTEL, CULDUTHEL ROAD. Tel.. 

693. Every comfort. Under yee super- 

vision of the Proprietress, Mrs. J. 
Macdonald. 


EAMINGTON SPA.—Alkerton 

Binswood Avenue. 18; 

Rec., 2. Pens., 3 gns. Garden. Golf’ half 
mile away. Tennis, bowls, croquet. 


Poe i Hotel. Bed., Rec. 6. Pens., 34 
44 gns.; W.E., "sar6 to 13/6 per day. 
Golf: billiards. 


EICESTER —Grentham. 57 & 60, High- 
field Street. Pens., W.E., 26/6. 
Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/-. Golf, tennis. 


Hotel, St. Mary 
B 33; 5.  Pens., 10/-. 
Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/-. Golf. 


OCH-SHIEL, ARGYLL. 

Hotel, 
Pens., 4 gns.; W.E., 10/-. “516: 
Din., 4/-. G. Golf, fishing. bathing. 


ONDON.—Alexandra Hotel (a quiet 

hotel), 21, 22 and 23, Bedford 

London, W.C.1. Bed., 45; Rec., 3. Pens., 
3 to 4 gns. Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/6. 


ARLINGTON HOUSE_ Hotel, 1-3, Lex- 
ham paomeen, Cromwell Road, W. Rec., 
4; Bed., 35. Pens., from 24 to 5 gns. 


te ne: ic an 
minster 200; Rec. 2 lés. D.. 218. 
ean. 5 gns. to 8 gns. 


Hotel, Gouthampten 
W.C.1, near British Museum 
Boome. Room, Bath and Table 

Breakfast, 86. 6d. 


CORA Hotel, Upper Woburn Place. 

‘C.1, near Euston and King’s Cross 
Stations. Accom. 230 Guests: Room, bath 
and Table d'Hate Breakfast, 8/6. 


KENSINGTON FALAGS MANSIONS 
Hotel, De Vere Gardens, W.8. _Bed., 270: 

Rec Pens., from_5 gns.; W.E., 91/- per 
ee. Social Club. Squash rackets. 


LADBROKE Hotel, Ladbroke Gardens. 
Kensington Park Rosd, W.1l. Bed.. 60: 
Rec., 8. Pens., 2} to 3} gens. Garden. 
Tennis. 


LIDLINGTON Hotel, 7 Lidlington 
‘W.l. T.: Mus. 8126. Pens., 3 
Lun., 2/-; Tea, 1/-; Dinner, 2/6. Gerten. 


MANOR eel. 32, Westbourne Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W.2 Bed., 75; Rec., 7. Pens.. 
from 3} gns. single; from 5 gns. double. 
Garden. Billiards. 


NORFOLK RESIDENTIAL Hotel, 
Kensington Gardens Square, W.2. Bays. 
3801-2. J. Ralph, prop. 


OLD Hotel, Sydenham, 8.E.26. 
re — 30; Rec., 2; Pens., from 3 gns.; W.E., 
Golf, within 10 muns. 

Billiards, “Ballroom, Tennis Courts. 


PALACE GATE Hotel, Palace Gate, 
Kensington, W.8._ Bed. 30: Rec., 3. Pens., 
from 3} gns.; W.E., 30/-. 


RAYMOND’S PRIVATE Hotel, 4, Pem- 
bridge Villas, Bayswater, W.11. ‘Bed.. 20: 
.» 3. Pens., from 2 gns. to £2 12/6. 


REDLANDS Hotel, 9, Leinster Gardens, 
.2. Tel.: Padd. 7543. Rec., 2. Pens., 
£2 10/-. Lun.. 1/6; Din., 3/-. Garden. 


STANLEY HOUSE Hotel, Stanley 
Crescent, Kensington, Park Road. W.1)]. 
Park 1168. Bed., 30; Rec., 3. 
, fr. 2} gns., 4 gns. double. Tennis. 
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SOMERS PAYING GUEST Hov 
Belsize Park Gardens, N.W.3. t 1. : 
_ Bed., 10; Rec., 1. 


STRATHALLAN Hotel, 
Bed., 

gns. single, 5 

WEST CENTRAL Hotel, 

1400. 

Rec., 5. Pens., 4 gns.; Lun., 2/6; Di 


Pe 
Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/6. G 
round. Garden, tennis, “ 


YNTON, N._ Devon. 

Private Hotel. Bed. 
2 gns. to £2 10/-. 
green, bowls, tennis. 


RTEHOE, N. Doven— Hil 


—Waterloo H 


Tea, 1/6; Din. tennis, 


EWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—Rezg 
55-59, Osborne Road. 
Bed., 36; Rec., 3. Single frm. 


XFORD. Hotel. 
gens. ; W.E., £1 17/6. 
HILLACK, Hayle, 
in all rooms. Recommended A.A 
CARBOROUGH, Yorks.—Riviera 


d. 
. Pens. * “from £3 17/6; W. E., Sat. 
Mon., from £1. Golf, tennis. 


Cornwall. —Riviére 


FTESBURY, Dorset.—Coombe House 
Hotel.—Pens., 4 to 7 gns.; W.E., 42/- 

Golf, Private 9-hole, 1/- per day. 
Tennis, putting, billiards, hunting. 


I.0.W. — Cromdale Hotel, 
Keats Green. Bed., 14; Kec., 3. Pens 
from 3} to 6 ; W. E., to 15/- per 


OUTHSEA, HANTS. 
Parade. ; 
» 4 gns.; W.L., 12/6 per 


ROUD, Glos. = Prospect House Bead. 
tt E., 12/6 per day. 
Pem.—Cliffe Hotel. 
Rec., 3. Pens., 34 to 5} gns.; W.E., 
Tennis, golf, fishing, bathing. 


GLEN DEVON Hotel, St. Alban’s a 


Garden. Teonia, golf. 


ETHWAY Hotel. 
ad. Be . Pens., from 3 gns.; 
W.E., from "9/- ‘des. ” Golf, tennis, fishing. 


IG, _ of Skye.—Uig Hotel. 
3. hot, 3/6; Din., "4/6. 
Golf, Hotel grounds, fishing, good boating. 


HOTELS AND LODGINGS 


ORQUAY.—Yardley Manor Private Hotel. 
situated. Central. 
Ideal Winter Residence. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


EMBERSHIP of the INCOME TAX 
SERVICE BUREAU brings relief.— 


LITERARY 


HE life of John Darcy. 
Darcy of Knaythe 1280 to 1347. Messrs. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 


3 gns, 
rom 2) 
ampton 
M O lside Private 
Ree. Pens. £2 1216; WE. 
ae phone 434711 billiards. 
from 
£3 10/-; 30/-, olf, Dathing, bowls. 
gns.; 
3 
Moderate. Pinkerton. Tel.: 2578. 
PYATTS Hotel, Ltd. Pens. £3 13/6; ~ 
: W.E., £1 15/-. Lun., 3/-; Din., 5/-. Golf, p 
polo. 
ourt 
WwW 
; hea Gns. 
; Address, Sentinel House, Southampton 
boating, tennis. _ 
: : W.E., fr 
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THE EMPIRE WEEK WEEK 


THE MODERN 
PIONEER 


MPIRE migration is in the air 
once more, and the recent un- 
official conference on it at Newcastle 
was a symptom of the growing 
interest. In the first crisis of the 
depression, the whole subject was 
wished on one side. Now, however, 
that things are improving, it is pos- 
sible to look to the future and 
imagine the clear sky behind the 
thinning clouds. 

During the last few years the 
opposition to migration has come 
chiefly from the Dominions, who 
were struggling with their own un- 
employed, but there is also the 
reluctance of people in this country 
to go Overseas. 

There have been — spectacular 
failures, such as the Victoria settlers, 
and of course the first pains of the 
depression had, for some time before 
migration ceased, been making it 
more and more difficult for the new- 
comers to establish themselves. There 
has, therefore, come the demand, in 
this country as well as Overseas, for 
fool-proof schemes of settlement, and 
these, the people who are interested 
in migration are now trying to work 
out. 

Emigration into any Dominion 
means the cultivation of new land, 
whether this be done by the direct 
settlement on it of people from the 
United Kingdom or by the Dominion 
inhabitants themselves, the immi- 
grants merely infiltering to increase 
the general population. Breaking 
new land is a strenuous uncomfort- 
able business, and it is sometimes 
alleged that one reason for the stop- 
page of migration is that the pioneer 
spirit has died out, both here and 


A Mackenzie Country Homestead, 
New Zealand 


A Canadian Pioneer Township 


Overseas. Quite apart from the 
larger economic questions and ulti- 
mate profit and loss, what are the 
day to day conditions of life on a 
modern back block farm? 


Jack of All Trades 


Urban life is now so smooth and 
mechanised that a pioneer farm is a 
greater contrast to it than it was in 
the days when the first waves of 
settlement reached the Dominions and 
towns at home were less slick and 
labour saving. For the modern 
townsman the most striking thing 
about back block life is its many 
sidedness. The farmer has to be his 
own builder, plumber, blacksmith 
and mechanic. He has to build and 
maintain his own water supply and 
sanitation. He has a car before he 
has a horse and there is no garage 
round the corner for running repairs. 

The most primitive farm can now 
be equipped with all kinds of efficient 
mechanical appliances, from milk 
separators to taps and drains, but it 
is the farmer himself who has to keep 
them all working. To succeed in the 
back blocks, a mechanical bent is 
almost as important as skill with 
land and livestock. The back blocks 
certainly are not a place for the lazy. 
The work is urgent and will not wait 
when the farmer grows tired. The 
actual business of taming nature, 
clearing the ground, making rough 
roads and bridges and getting the 
first crops and stock established is so 
absorbing that many jobs, important 
on old country farms, are paid very 
little attention. Vegetables and 
poultry for instance, will perhaps 
depend on the few minutes spare time 
of a very busv housewife. 

It is a life lived at full pitch, and 
therefore any kind of accident is 


serious. A bush fire, for instance, 
or an illness, is to the farmer and 
his wife like an ambush to a small 
force in desolate country.  For- 
tunately however, reinforcements are 
always eager to come up. The tele- 
phone is one of the first and most 
important pieces of farm equipment 
in the Dominions, and a call for help 
to a neighbour about six miles away 
will bring him hurrying over the 
rough road either by car or horse. A 
doctor in a distant township will give 
instructions by telephone. Though 
the farms are so isolated from each 
other and the world, the telephone 
and the car bring them closer than 
might be imagined, and it is wonder- 
ful how soon a group of scattered 
settlers forms itself into a_ well- 
acquainted community. 


Engraving of a Famous 


Battle 


QGOUTHERN RHODESIA’S new 
official archivist has begun his 
work well. 

Rummaging in the strong room of 
the Department of Internal Affairs he 
has unearthed an _ exquisitely 
executed engraving of a design for a 
plaque to commemorate the stand 
made by Major Alan Wilson when he 
and his gallant band fought a lone 
battle against the hordes of King 
Lobengula forty years ago, standing 
up to cheer when their ammunition 
was exhausted. There were no 
survivors. 

It is signed Jane E. Cooke,” but 
where it came from has not been 
discovered. 

The design is in the shape of a 
shield under the crest of the British 
South Africa Company. The main 
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theme is a picture of the fight and 
around it are emblems and symbolical 
figures, all drawn with infinite skill 
and detail. 


The engraving has been sent to the 
National Historical Committee in 
Bulawayo, the Secretary of which is 
anxious to find out when this beauti- 
ful work of art was produced and the 
purpose for which it was intended. 


Opportunity for Artists 


The Department of Publicity in 
Southern Rhodesia has invited artists 
to submit designs, capable of repro- 
duction in not more than four colours, 
for posters and brochure covers. 


The Competition closes on October 
31st. 

There are prizes for the four best 
designs and any non-prize winning 
effort that is used will be paid for. 

Later an exhibition will be held of 
all the designs submitteda 

The Competition is restricted to 
Rhodesians. The Minister of Finance, 
assisted by a technical adviser, will 
adjudicate. 


Ceylon Fishing Industry 


EYLON is to make strenuous 
efforts to re-establish her fishing 
industry. It has always seemed 
strange to the authorities that while 
the waters round the Island teem with 
fish and while the coasts are occupied 
by a population of hardy fishermen, 
who have plied their craft for genera- 
tions, the Island shonld still be im- 
porting large quantities of fish, 
notably from Southern India. 


On the ground that this state of 
affairs is, to some extent, due to the 
conservatism of the fishermen them- 
selves, who still use the primitive 
methods of their forebears, it is now 
proposed, with the help of a grant 
from the Colonial Development Fund, 
to establish a Research Station and 
Aquarium for the purpose of improv- 
ing the system of fishing. Efforts will 
also be made to make more widely 
known the results of the excellent 
scientific work which has been carried 
out in Ceylon by the Marine Biolo- 
gical Department. 


Ice-Cream Fruit 

Have you had a Mangosteen ? 

If not, you’re missing something. 
The size and shape of an orange, it 
is an Eastern fruit—coming from 
Ceylon—and melts like ice-cream in 
the mouth. 


It has a thick mahogany-coloured 
rind and inside are snow-white sec- 
tions with a texture not unlike that 
of a plum. And the taste !—even Dr. 
Pieris, the Ceylon Trade Commis- 
sioner, cannot adequately convey the 
compliment the mangosteen pays to 
the palate. ‘‘ A few,’’ he said, “‘ are 
dispatched to Covent Garden each 
year, but as they are little known here 
there is no great demand. They are 
plentiful in Ceylon and soon, per- 
haps, when their virtues are better 
appreciated, they will be a popular 
dessert dish.”’ 


A special Committee has decided 
that Ceylon should have its Whip- 
snade. 

Its report, which was submitted to 
the Government a few days ago, finds 
it desirable that such an establish- 
ment should be set up and recom- 
mends the expenditure of some 
£33,000. If the Government’s verdict 
is favourable the Committee will sit 
again to draw up a suitable scheme. 


New Zealand Shows 
the Way 
By Pakeha 


BEFORE the end of the year the 
electors of New Zealand will 
have the opportunity of rejecting or 
endorsing the policy of the present 
Coalition Government which has 
been in office since 1931. The alter- 
native for the Dominion voters is the 
Socialist Party, which for the last 
four years has been parasitically 
formulating its policy on the plight 
of the unfortunate sections of the 
community which have suffered most 
during economic adversity. 

New Zealand has never been 
tainted with Socialist administration 
and, although the Socialists will 
make a strong bid for power in tie 
forthcoming elections, there is no 
foundation for uneasiness or alarm. 
The Dominion has seen the results of 
Socialist Governments in other 
countries, and is profoundly yrateful 
for those object lessons. 

New Zealand prefers to solve her 
problems in the traditional British 
spirit. Frequently she has been 
referred to as the most British sec- 
tion of the Empire, and is deeply 
proud of that distinction. 


Sound Finance 


As the result of the Government’s 
policy, the Dominion’s finances aie 
perhaps sounder than those of any 
other country in the world. The 
Budget has been balanced for the last 
two years, and another surplus is 
prophesied by the Minister of Fin- 
ance (Mr. J. G. Coates) for the cur- 
rent year. Furthermore, borrowed 
money does not enter into the Minis- 
ter’s calculation, as the national 
debt is now lower than it was in 1932. 

What is the recipe for this happy 
position? It is a simple one, not fre- 
quently followed. When the New 
Zealanders were hit by the depres- 
sion, they resolved to tighten their 
belts, and live within their income. 

Some of the economies introduced 
by the Government were extremely 
drastic, but the necessity for these 
measures is made plain when it is 
realised that from 1928 to 1931 the 


Items of Empire interest are 
welcomed for inclusion in this 
section of the ‘“ Saturday 
They should be brief 
and topical. 


Review.”’ 


national income fell from £55,570 381 
to £34,950,698. The people supported 
the Government’s policy with 
courage and fortitude. 

For a time it was impossible {or 
the Government to keep the national 
economy abreast with the catastrphic 
fall in prices, and for two years 
reserves, which had been prudently 
established in boom years, were 
heavily drawn upon. However, by 
the time that these reserves were 
well nigh exhausted, equilibrium 
had been achieved. 

Internally New Zealand is now in 
a position to enjoy to the full the 
recovery that is being made in world 
prices, and the Government has been 
able to make partial restoration of 
the wage and salary reductions 
which were imperative during the 
trough of the depression. 

Externally the Dominion’s favour- 
able balance of trade is sufficient to 
cover the external debt service with 
a comfortable margin to spare. 

The only fly in the ointment is the 
uncertainty of the markets for her 
produce. If the United Kingdom 
would stop flirting with the foreigner 
and give the Dominions a clear- 
cut preference in the British market, 
there would be no grounds for appre- 
hension in the future. 

This is the policy that Mr. J. H. 
Thomas should be advocating, but 
unfortunately he is ignorant of 
Dominion problems. 

The Government’s achievements 
have won recognition not only in 
New Zealand itself, but also abroad, 
and while such soundness and sanity 
prevails, the Socialists will remain a 
minority. 


War and Wolfram 


TPHE threats of war have had 
“effects in unexpected places. 

Take for example the case of 
Wolfram. There is vigorous activity 
in Southern Rhodesia in mining for 
this commodity from which tungsten 
is extracted. A little over two years 
ago there was a substantial drop in 
the price of tungsten, but following 
the failure of the Disarmament Con- 
ference it rose rapidly. 

Wolfram is rather a hard black 
substance and tungsten, which is 
derived from it, is used in hardening 
steel. In the past the production of 
tungsten in Southern Rhodesia has 
been chiefly confined to small out- 
puts of scheelite, which occurs as a 
by-product in certain gold mines. 

The special mining for tungsten is 
a new phase in Rhodesia. China is 
the chief exporter of tungsten. Other 
exporting countries are Burma, 
Malaya, Bolivia and the U.S.A. The 
present price is about £150 a ton. 

Southern Rhodesia is also receiv- 
ing repeated requests for beryl due, 
it is believed, to the increased 
demand for aircraft—for the mineral 
is used in the manufacture of light- 
weight steel. Excellent samples of 


large beryl crystals are found in the 
stone quarries from which the roads 
of the Salisbury Municipality in 
Rhodesia are constructed. 
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FORGOTTEN 
DEEDS OF 
THE EMPIRE 


The First Settlement in Western 
Canada 
By Professor A. P. Newton 
U NTIL the Confederation of the 
British territories in North 
America by the British North 
America Act of 1867 the name 
“ Canada ’’ was strictly confined to 
the regions along the River St. 
Lawrence and the Great Lakes. 

The lands beyond the Laurentian 
Highlands to the west had no general 
name except perhaps that of Ruperts- 
land, and they were devoid of white 
settlement until well on into the 
nineteenth century. 

This does not mean to say that no 
white man lived there, for in fact the 
interior beyond the Great Lakes was 
constantly visited since the first 
French explorers entered it in the 
second half of the seventeenth 
century. 

rhe travellers did not come to 
settle, however, but to trade for furs 
vith the primitive Indian tribes who 
ranged over the vast basins of the 
rivers that drained into the Missis- 
sippi or flowed northwards to the 
Arctic Ocean or Hudson Bay. 

They did not form settlements, but 
carried on their bartering for the furs 
in small stockades or wooden block- 
houses called forts.’’ 

A monopoly of the trade round Hud- 
son Bay was granted in 1670 to the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, of which 
Prince Rupert was the first Governor, 
and it was for this reason that the 
region was sometimes called Ruperts- 
land. 

The Company’s posts at first were 
confined to the regions round the 
Bay, but later its factors carried their 
search for furs inland, and so they 
came into conflict with the French fur 
traders whose base of operations was 
at Montreal on the St. Lawrence. 

The rivalry between the two groups 
continued after Canada had . passed 


Winnipeg, Fort Garry Park. Under 

he Dominion Government policy of 

opening up the west, Winnipeg’s 

population increased from 215 in 1870 
to 20,000 in 1885 


A fur trader from McKenzie River in winter kit. Prior to Confederation 
the Canadian west was held by bw Hudson Bay Company for fur 
trading 


into British hands, and it was particu- 
larly acute in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century and the early 
years of the nineteenth. 

There were rival groups of mer- 
chants working from Montreal, and 
their cut-throat competition made it 
very difficult for either of them to 
make satisfactory profits, and it also 
seriously affected the trade of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, whose fac- 
tors had to move ever further into the 
wilderness in search of untouched 
territory. 

In 1804 the rival fur-trading 
interests in Montreal found their com- 
petition so ruinous that they had to 
amalgamate, and the joint North- 
West Company that was thus formed 
turned to make a fierce attack upon 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, whose 
route of communication with its fac- 
tories was by sea through the ice- 
strewn waters of the Bay. 

The men of the North-West Com- 

pany denied the claim of the older 
Corporation to monopolise the trade 
of half a continent under the generous 
provisions of its ancient charter, and 
many of its employees were un- 
scrupulous in the means they em- 
ployed to attack it. 
“Neither Company did anything to 
encourage settlement, for they 
believed that agricultural settlers 
would certainly drive away the fur- 
bearing animals from which they 
made their profit. However, the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company were less hostile 
to the idea of immigration than their 
rivals, and it was this that indirectly 
led to the tragic result of the first 
serious attempt at settlement in the 
western interor. 

About 1810 Thomas Douglas, Earl 
of Selkirk, took up the idea of estab- 
lishing a settlement of emigrants 
from the Scottish Highlands some- 
where in the northern territories, and 
he secured the friendly acquiescence 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company in his 
scheme. 


In 1811 he sent out the first party 
of settlers from Stornoway in the 
Hebrides under the lead of Captain 


Macdonell. They went out via Hud- 
son Bay and selected as their place of 
settlement a tract of fertile land on the 
banks of the Red River not far north 
of the forty-ninth parallel where the 
United States boundary now runs. 

In 1812, 1813, 1814 and 1815 larger 
parties went out from Sutherland- 
shire and from the West of Ireland to 
join them, and men, women and even 
children suffered great hardships in 
travelling from Fort Churchill on the 
coast of the Bay to their distant goal 
where the city of Winnipeg now 
stands. 

They overcame those difficulties, 
however, and they would have suc- 
ceeded in their task of making new 
homes for themselves if it had not 
been that they became entangled in 
the bitter quarrels of the fur-trading 
companies. 

The Red River settlers had gone out 
with the acquiescence of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company and by its route, and 
this led the North-West Company to 
see in the whole scheme a device to 
secure the monopoly for its rivals. 

They were therefore determined to 
stamp out the infant colony, and in 
1814 delivered their attack. Most of 
the settlers were tempted away to 
Upper Canada and the buildings that 
had been erected were burned. 

In 1815, however, the colony was 
re-established, and Selkirk came out 
himself to support it. Unfortunately 
the quarrel led to violent action, and 
in the armed struggle with the half- 
breeds of the Company’s forces some 
of the leaders were killed. 

But the settlement struggled on, 
and for ten years between 1816 and 
1826 it suffered terrible adversity. 

Selkirk died in 1820 before the ad- 
versity had been overcome, and it was 
not until 1826 that an abundant har- 
vest of wheat proved that his belief 
in the West as a granary for the 
Empire was justified and the Red 
River Settlement began a life of 
modest prosperity that made it the 
ancestor of the modern Province of 
Manitoba, with its capital city of 
Winnipeg on the very site of the 
first settlement, 
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HE half-yearly National Revenue figures 
,show an increase of over £13,000,000 in 
“revenue, a highly satisfactory performance, 

since the Chancellor’s total estimate was for an in- 

crease of £17,929,000 for the full year. But the 
deficit to date is £4,803,000 larger than a year ago 
owing to an increase of £17,820,000 in expenditure. 

The total increase in expenditure for the year was 

estimated at £25,000,000, so that revenue will have 

to flow in even more freely in the second half ‘of 
the year if the huge rise in expenditure is to be 
offset. 

Closer examination of the revenue figures shows 
that the increase in Customs revenue has already 
exceeded the estimate for the year, while a con- 
siderable portion of the total increase in revenue 
is from Estate Duties, which are £6,420,000 up. 
The Woolavington estate no doubt accounts for 
a portion of this increase, and one is left to wonder 
once more why a capital windfall is treated by the 
National authorities as income instead of being 
earmarked for debt redemption. A more unsound 
policy can hardly be imagined. 

Of the increase in expenditure, the Supply 
Services have been responsible for £18,923,000 but 
nearly £1,000,000 has been saved on National Debt 
charges. Thus once more the unfortunate holder 
of British Government stocks is being deprived of 
a portion of his income to provide for Government 
expenditure in all directions. On the expenditure 
side the figures are far from satisfactory for they 
not only hold out no promise of a reduction in the 
rate of income tax but they show that we have little 
to spare for our depleted defences without further 
borrowing. 

E.M.I. Results 

Electric and Musical Industries Ltd., the merger 
of the old H.M.V. and Columbia Graphophone 
Companies, report a satisfactory increase in profit 
for the past year at £451,002 against £420,710 for 
the year 1933-34. The dividend of 10 per cent. for 
the year is repeated but for the past year it is 
accompanied by a 24 per cent. bonus, against nil, 
making 124 per cent. in all for the year. The com- 
pany has benefited also from investment sales 
which have resulted in profits of £114,544 and, as 
the increased payment will require only an addi- 
tional £72,600 gross, the accounts should make a 
strong showing. At 26s. 6d. the shares yield 
nearly 5 per cent., definitely a high return for an 
active industrial of the class of ‘‘ Emmies ”’ which 
are affected in price not only by Stock Market 
movements here but also by Wall Street which just 
now is on the upgrade. 


Rhokana’s First Dividend 
The announcement by Rhokana Corporation of 
a first dividend of 12} per cent. represents a 


triumph for Empire copper-mining, for it places 
the Northern Rhodesian interests on a substantial 


National Revenue—and Expenditure 


By Our City Editor 
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dividend paying basis. Estimated net profit for 
the past year, after provision for interest, deprecia- 
tion and development, has already been stated at 
£325,000 and doubtless the company has benefited 
largely since the close of the financial year from the 
advance in the price of copper. Last year some 16 
per cent. was earned on the share capital, though 
no dividend was paid, and shareholders are now 
reaping the reward of patience and sound financial 
policy. The £1 shares stand at £4 17s. 6d., giving 
a yield of rather more than 2} per cent. bui there 
are great things in store for the company and a 
yield basis is hardly a fair one on which to judge 
the value of the shares. In 1930 they touched 
£21 7s. Gd., only to fall to £2 in 1932! 


Other Dividends 

Other dividend decisions reached recently show 
the market to be rather too expectant of better 
results than are, in fact, possible. It is true that 
the passing of the interim dividend by the Dunlop 
Rubber Company must be reckoned a disappoint- 
ment, more especially when the directors state that 
the volume of business has been maintained but the 
rise in raw materials and the lag in the adjustment 
of selling prices, coupled with unstable conditions 
abroad, have to some extent adversely affected 
profits. But Dunlops, after no interim last year, 
paid 8 per cent. for the year and gloomy assump- 
tions at this stage would be premature. All the 
same, the £1 stock units at 37s. look dear in com- 
parison with Imperial Chemicals, for instance, 
which also paid 8 per cent. for last year and has 
repeated its 2} per cent. interim. 

The 25 per cent. dividend of Austin Motors with 
25 per cent. bonus, or 50 per cent. in all, provides 
a case of the market being unjustifiably disap- 
pointed. As a 300 per cent. bonus share issue has 
been distributed the dividend and bonus this year 
represent 200 per cent. on the old capital, against 
100 per.cent. a year ago. The 5s. shares at 49s. 6d. 
give a yield of over 5 per cent. 


Gaumont-British Position 


The 10s. shares of Gaumont-British Picture Corporation 
stand at under par although the company has paid an 
ordinary dividend of 7 per cent. and last year made 
record profits of £720,483, and readers are surprised that 
the shares are not at a higher level. At the meeting last 
week Mr. Mark Ostrer, the Chairman, dealt with the 
financial position clearly, explaining that there was now 
£5,108,580 of 44 per cent. debenture stock outstanding 
while in addition £1,340,000 stock had been issued to the 
company’s bankers as security for advances. He also 
showed that the bank overdraft of £667,537 at the balance 
sheet date had since been increased and went on to 
explain the company’s policy and how the increase i 
borrowing was due to the expenditure entailed in 
creating an ample supply of really high quality films. 
But the value of films before their release looks problem- 
atical to the investor and the volume of the company’s 
indebtedness in front of the ordinary shares is doubtless 
responsible for their modest price, 
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THEATRE NOTES 


“Rivals !” Embassy Theatre 
T is idle to discuss the ethics of setting Sheridan 
to music. Mr. Vladimir Rosing’s Embassy 
Theatre production need not affect one’s 
opinion of or affection for Sheridan’s play, any 
more than Mendelssohn’s music demands a re- 
orientation of one’s ideas about Shakespeare’s 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream.”’ The difference 
is, of course, that the application of music to 
Sheridan’s ‘‘ The Rivals’’ transforms it into 
‘“ Rivals! ’? and that even Mendelssohn’s noblest 
efforts have never succeeded in making Shake- 
speare’s immortal work into a musical comedy. 

I propose, therefore, to consider the Embassy 
Theatre production as though I were seeing a new 
musical play and had never heard of Sheridan. 
In the first place, then, Mr. Herbert Hughes and 
Mr. J. R. Monsell have served their author well in 
the matter of music. As for the ‘‘ additional 
numbers ”’ by Mr. Irwin Hinchliffe and Mr. Leigh 
Henry, the highest compliment I can pay them is 
to sav that I do not know which numbers were 
“ additional ’? and which were not. In the second 
place the plot was easy to follow and moved at a 
comfortable pace. The characters were well- 
defined and not too over-drawn. What more should 
one ask of a musical comedy ? 
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Mr. Vladimir Rosing produced and proved con- 
clusively that here is no reason why singers should 


not act or why actors should not sing. I do not 
know whether Mr. Frederick Ranalow and Miss 
Elsie French consider themselves to be actors first 
and singers afterwards or vice versa, but I do know 
that they do both equally well. There was some 
excellent singing from Mr. Bruce Carfax, Mr. 
James Topping and Miss Winifred Campbell, and 
Mr. John Reynders handled the small orchestra 
extremely well. 


“The Immortal Garden” Playhouse Theatre 
By H. C. G. Stevens. 


HIS is not the first time that Mr. Stevens’ 
play has been produced in London, but it 
is by far the most successful production. Mr. 
Stevens has written a play which deals with the 
borderland between life and death : he has tried to 
give us, not a picture, but an imaginative concept 
of ‘* that undiscovered country from whose bourne 
no traveller returns.’’ In doing so he has chal- 
lenged comparison with Mr. Sutton Vane’s 
‘* Outward Bound,’’ a challenge which has been 
taken up by most dramatic critics. For myself I 
could see no similarity between ‘‘ The Immortal 
Garden’ and ‘‘ Outward Bound,’ since Mr. 
Stevens’ subject is life whereas Mr. Vane was 
more concerned with death. 


The General’s Garden, through which wayfarers 
had to pass on their journey to the Elysian Fields, 
was just an ordinary garden, and the author does 
not bother to explain why it or its custodian should 
be chosen to fulfil the functions which he has given 
them. Indeed he would have been wrong to do so. 
The beauty of the play, and there is beauty in it, 
lies in the fact that it does not attempt to explain 
the inexplicable. 


It is almost impossible to believe that Mr. C. V. 
France is just acting the part of ‘‘ The General.” 
I have seen Mr. France give many excellent per- 
formances, but I have never before realised what 
a great actor he is. All the other parts are quite 
subsidiary, but Miss Rita Trekelle, Mr. Laurier 
Lister and Mr. John Y. Smart made the most of 
their brief. moments, and there was a beautifully 
naturalistic and sincere performance by Miss Dora 
Gregory. Mr. Howard Leslie handled a difficult 
production with infinite tact. 


“In Such a World” 
By Hans Rothe. 


HIS is a cheerful version of the ‘‘ Comedy of 
Errors ’’ arrived at by a devious route. Mr. 
Ashley Dukes has translated it into sprightly lines 
of English verse and prose. The production was 
not always as gay and inconsequential as it might 
have been, but there were several good perform- 
ances, notably by Mr. Peter Ridgeway as Dromio 
and Mr. Godfrey Kinton as Antipholus. Miss 
Muriel Taylor made an excellent courtesan. This 
is a new management at the little Grafton Theatre 
and it deserves support for a refreshing experiment 
in imaginative production. 


Grafton Theatre 


C.S. 
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CINEMA 
IDLE TEARS 


BY MARK FORREST 


IRST nights of films promise to be the most 
uncomfortable affairs if the one at the 
Leicester Square is to be taken as a criterion ; how- 
ever it was comfortable enough once one got inside 
the cinema, whatever rough and tumble was in pro- 
gress outside it. The excitement was due to the 
personal appearance of Merle Oberon and Fredric 
March, who play two of the three leading parts in 
The Dark Angel, a picture which was first made in 
the days of the silent screen with Ronald Colman ; 
but | am willing to wager that a much more 
important person in the world of the cinema, Mr. 
Jesse Lasky, passed in unrecognised. 


When everyone had been allowed to settle down, 
the new Walt Disney coloured cartoon, Who 
Killed Cock Robin? preceded the main attraction 
and I hope that Mr. Disney is not going to sacrifice 
his poetic licence for another kind of licence 
altogether. Mae West and Bing Crosby are all 
very well in their places, but caricatures of them as 
Jenny Wren and Cock Robin do not belong to the 
Silly Symphonies. It is easy enough to raise a 
laugh with this kind of thing, but it may be very 
difficult to find the way back to fantasy, and I am 
very loath to see Mr. Disney threaten to leave his 
own particular niche. 


Funeral Pace 


Why The Dark Angel should be considered so 
suitable a subject for the films that it has been done 
twice I don’t know. It isa sentimental story of the 
war which proceeds via misunderstandings and 
coincidences at a funeral pace to a lachrymose 
finish. A word here or a word there naturally 
spoken, instead of a spate of words in the wrong 
places, would bring the story tumbling to the 
ground. In order that it should stand up, the rivals 
for the hand of Merle Oberon behave like idiots, a 
proceeding that is less credible than it might have 
been because the other protagonist is Herbert 
Marshall. 


The capabilities of Fredric March and Herbert 
Marshall have already been proven a number of 
times, but the picture gives Merle Oberon her first 
big opportunity to show what she can do. She 
succeeds very well in the tearful passages, which 
are numerous, but in the lighter ones she appeared 
to be rather wooden. That, however, may be the 
fault of the director who makes such use of the soft 
pedal that the significance of anything else may 
have eluded him. 


ACADEMY CINEMA, Oxford St.. Ger. 2981 
SOMETHING NEW FROM RUSSIA! 
A Riot of Fun that has set all Europe Laughing ! 


ALEXANDROV'S “JAZZ COMEDY” 


BROADCASTING 


PLAYBOYS IN BUDA-PESTH 
BY ALAN HOWLAND 


T never occurred to me that one day I should be 
compelled to offer to Mr. Eric Maschwitz and 
Mr. Val Gielgud my unqualified congratulations, 
yet that day has dawned. I have the greatest 
pleasure in felicitating the Playboys of Portland 
Place on their share in the worst half hour’s 
broadcasting ever transmitted from any British 
Station. 


Self-Advertisement 


Last Saturday evening “‘ Night Fell in Buda- 
Pesth.’? That it did not fall on Messrs. Machwitz 
and Gielgud is yet another example of the amazing 
good fortune which has followed these two young 
gentlemen during the last few years. Nightfall 
in that part of the world seems to have a curious 
effect on members of the B.B.C. staff who happen 
to find themselves sojourning in foreign capitals. 
Retiring and modest men like the Director of 
Light Entertainment find that they are able to 
speak freely about themselves; even eremites like 
the Drama Director find no difficulty in expatiating 
on their future activities at the B.B.C., or in 
making shy reference to their forthcoming novel. 

Mr. Maschwitz and Mr. Gielgud have so 
persistently shunned publicity that it is only right 
they should have the opportunity of tasting its 
sweets for once in a way. It is a tribute to their 
modesty that, rather than face the full glare of 
public adulation—which they would no doubt have 
received as their due in this country—they pre- 
ferred to risk the hazards of a journey to Buda- 
Pesth and content themselves with a miserable two 
hours or so of self-advertisement. 


Devotion to Duty 


I am only rather sorry about one thing. The 
programmes which served as a background for the 
apologia of Britain’s Fun-makers were not 
sufficiently arresting to form a suitable vehicle for 
the message which had been so long awaited and 
so eagerly anticipated. AsI said before, from the 
entertainment point of view, it was the worst pro- 
gramme I have ever heard and I congratulate Mr. 
Maschwitz and Mr. Gielgud on the devotion to 
duty which compelled them to allow their names 
to be broadcast to the world. 

Such self-abnegation must have its reward, and 
I sincerely hope that it will take the form of a ticket 
to Buda-Pesth and not necessarily a return ticket. 
In the meantime, if the programmes they devise 
should fall below standard, we must forgive them 
in view of the sacrifices they have made. 


If your friends find difficulty in obtaining 
the ‘‘ Saturday Review” from their news- 
agents, ask them to send a postcard to 
The Publisher, ‘‘ Saturday Review,’” 18-20, 
York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C.2. 


& 
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YE CITIZENS OF LONDON 


By Lady Houston, ‘D.B.E. 


LONDONERS, 


OU are Citizens of no mean HE finest’ machines and 

City and yet— the London bravest airmen are eagerly 
we love and are so proud of — waiting to be employed to 
is the only Capital without any protect you. 


Defence against an invasion from 


O you want this protection ? 
the Air! D P 


AM told 
hundred thousand pounds, 


O you realise what this it will cost two 


means ? 


and I will gladly give this sum to 


save London and its inhabitants 


T means that your homes 
from this terrible danger—as 


and your children could be 


; a Christmas Present to m 
destroyed in a few hours. y 


Country. 


AR you content—IN ORDER 7. Government will do 


TO PLEASE THE PRIME nothing unless YOU tell 
MINISTER—to remain in this them they MUST accept my 
deadly peril ? offer. 


Your true Friend, 


LUCY HOUSTON. 


December, 1932 
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Mr. BALDWIN’S “SHEET ANCHOR” 


By LUCY HOUSTON, D.B.E. 


What is the League of Nations? It is a League designed by the late 
American President Wilson which the American Nation very wisely refused to 
have anything to do with—FOISTED BY HIM ON ENGLAND—which 
Mr. Baldwin now actually describes to a Yorkshire audience as the “SHEET 
ANCHOR” OF THE GOVERNMENT!! 

he Policy of the League of Nations is to denationalise nations and destroy 
their individuality. Itis pernicious and destructive to the independence of the 
people—by usurping their sovereignty, and although it has no power and no 
right to do so—it orders countries to War over quarrels which do not concern 
them! The League otf Nations is inherently Socialist, international and 
commuunistic. 

YET THE LEADER OF THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY DOES 
NOT HESITATE TO ASK HIS FOLLOWERS TO SUPPORT THIS 
ORGANISATION WHICH STRIKES AT THE VERY HEART OF 
CONSERVATISM AND FREEDOM— AND CALLS IT THE “SHEET 
ANCHOR™ OF HIS GOVERNMENT -— A statement I flatly contradict. 
THE “SHEET ANCHOR” OF ENGLAND ALWAYS HAS BEEN A 
GREAT AND GLORIOUS NAVY. 

ow as Mr. Baldwin is only in his present position through the votes of 
Conservatives who put him there and who voted for a Conservative Government 
—let us ask ourselves this question :— 


WHAT IS CONSERVATISM ? © 


As its name implies it represents that vast body of English opinion that seeks 
to CONSERVE certain recognised principles of Government—and all the great 
reforms in the last century have been on the initiative of Conservatives—as one 
can find out by reading history. 

The first principle of CONSERVATISM—is the preservation of the 
MONARCHY —which Sir Stafford Cripps wishes to destroy — 
strengthening the ties of Empire by bringing the Dominions and Colonies 
into the closest relationship with the Mother Country and— ABOVE ALL 
AND BEFORE ALL— maintaining the Armed Forces of the Realm on the 
same high level that has always made our national will predominant and 
respected in the councils of Europe because our Navy was_ invincible. 
Conservative principles are simple but they aim fundamentally in preserving 
the safety of every Englishman and Englishwoman. 

It is a bird of ill omen that soils the nest that it was reared in—but that is 
exactly what Stanley Baldwin has done. Nurtured in Conservatism he owes 
his great position as Leader of the Conservative Party to Conservatives. Where 
would he be to-day if Conservatives—foolishly against their better judgment— 
had not listened to his crocodile tears a few years ago and permitted him to 
carry on again after they knew in their hearts that he had failed them and that 
they could not trust him and they were right in doubting him and wishing to 
get rid of him for, in the vernacular of the day, ‘“‘ He has done them dirty.” 

So that —as this proves — Mr. Baldwin’s position depends entirely upon 
Conservatism and yet he has thrown all Conservative principles to the winds and 
it is the duty of all who love their King and country to DENOUNCE THIS 
FRAUDULENT DICTATORSHIP CALLING ITSELF “NATIONAL” 
which has basely betrayed the Country by squandering the Nation’s resources, 
weakening its faith, breaking its heart and destroying its very soul. 

And remember that Mussolini—Mussolini alone—has saved us trom the 
humiliating and disgraceful gesture by which Mr. Eden tried to bribe him—but 
he has not yet answered my question—What was the bribe he promised to 
Russia—WAS IT INDIA? 
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